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iv SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT. 

England, taking into account existing deficiencies, and having 
regard to such local sources of revenue from endowment or 
otherwise as are available or may be made available for this 
purpose, and to make recommendations accordingly : 

Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence 
in your knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, 
and do by these presents authorize and appoint, you, the said 
James Bryce ; Sir John Tomlinson Hibbert ; Edward Lyttelton ; 
Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe ; Edward Craig Maclure ; Andi'ew 
Martin Fairbaim ; Richard Claverhouse Jebb ; Richard Wonuell ; 
Henry Hobhouse ; Michael Ernest Sadler; Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith ; George Jack Cockbum ; Charles Fenwick ; James 
Henry Yoxall ; Lucy Caroline Cavendish ; Sophie Bryant ; and 
Eleanor Mildred Sidg^vick ; to be Our Commissioners for the 
purpose of the said inquiry. 

And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Com- 
mission We do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or 
any six or more of you, full power to call before you such peraons 
as jou shall judge likely to afford you any information upon the 
subject of this Our Commission ; and also to call for, have access 
to, and examine, all such books, documents, registers, and 
records, as may afibrdyou the fullest infoiination on the subject ; 
and to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other 
lawful ways and means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our 
Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you. 
Our said Commissioners, or any six or more of you, may from 
time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not 
continued from to time by adjournment. 

And We do further by these Presents will and ordain that you, 
or any six or more of you, have liberty to report your proceed- 
ings under this Our Commission from time to time, if you shall 
judge it expedient so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as 
little delay as passible, report to Us, under your hands and seals, 
or under the hands and seals of any six or more of you, your 
opinion upon the matter herein submitted for your consideration. 

And for the purpose of aiding you in your inquiries. We 
hereby appoint Oui* trusty and well-beloved William Napier 
Bruce, Esquire (commonly called the Honourable William Napier 
Bruce), Barrister-at-Law, to be Secretaiy to this Our Commi&sion. 
Given at Our Court at St. James 8^ the second day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninetj'-four, in the fifty- 
seventh year of Our reign. 

By Her Majesty's Command, 

H. H. ASQUITH. 
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XXvi SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT. 



R E I'^ E R E N C E . 



To consider what are the best methods of establishing a well- 
organised system of Secondary Education in England, taking 
into account existing deficiencies, and having regard to such 
local sources of revenue from endowment or otherwise as are 
available or may be made available for tbis purpose, and to make 
recommendations accordingly. 



BOYAL COMMISSION ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 



REPORT. 



Introduction. 



May it please Your Majesty, 

We humbly submit to Your Majesty our Report upon the 
matters which Your Majesty was graciously pleased to refer to 
us by your Commissioii of the second day of March 1894. 

The terms of that reference have been understood by us to 
confine our enquiries to the organisation of Secondary Educatiflh, 
and not to include either an examination and description of the 
instruction now actually given in secondary schools, or a con- 
sideration of what subjects such instruction ought to cover, and 
by what methods it should be given. These interesting topics 
we hav^ accordingly dealt with only incidentally, and have 
in the main restricted ourselves to what may be called the 
external or administrative part of the subject. We have 
enquired into the various kinds of schools and technical in- 
stitutes or classes that now give secondary and technical 
instruction, the relations they bear to one another, the autho- 
rities which control or manage them, the funds which they 
receive, the extent to which they meet the requirements of the 
different classes of the community, noting specially, as Your 
Majesty has directed us to do, the defects which may be observed 
in the organisation of these schools, and the local sources 
whence further pecuniary aid may be obtained for them ; and 
it is to these points that our recommendations are addressed. 

Even as thus limited, the subject is one of wide range and great 
complexity. The schools which it covers are of veiy various 
types. Each type needs separate treatment, and in many 
instances the type is not that which best suits the needs of the 
place it servea The provision of educational facilities, in a 
few places redundant, is in many deficient, and frequently out 
of relation to local requirements. So also the puUic bodies and 
authorities concerned in education are numerous, each with 
claims, and even jealousies, which reformers cannot ignore. 

The ground of Secondary Education is, if the metaphor may be 
permitted, already almost all covered with buildings so substantial 
that the loss to be incuiTed in clearing it for the erection of a 
new and symmetrical pile cannot be contemplated. Yet these 
existing buildings are so ill-arranged, so ill-connected, and there- 
fore so inconvenient, that scane scheme of reconstruction seems 
unavoidable. The revenue available springs from different 
sources, but nearly every part is subject Uy existing rules and 
conditions which are often unsuited to our present needs, but 
which it is hard to over-ri<le without affecting vested interests. 
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or at leafit long-formed expectations. Moreover the boundary 
line which divides Secondary from Elementary Education is not 
easy to draw in the abstract, and in the concrete can hardly be 
said to exist, so many are the schools and institutions which 
may be referred to one or other class, according to the point of 
view from which they are regarded. Thus the questions 
brought before us have been more difficult than any one who 
has not investigated them will readily believe, and the choice 
has been constantly presented to us between the course which 
was theoretically best, and that which would in fact encounter 
the least resistance or could be most promptly carried out. 

The details we have to set forth and explain are often dry as 
well as minute, and will require to l>e followed with close atten- 
tion ; but a mastery of them is essential to a comprehension of 
the problems we have had to solve, and an appraisement of the 
solutions we offer. We have, therefore, thought it no less 
necessary to study fulness and exactness in stating these details 
than to aim at clearness in presenting our recommen<]ations ; and 
the importance of the object in view, which is nothing less than 
to complete the educational system of England, now confessedly 
defective in that part which lies between the elementary schools 
on the one hand and the Universities on the other, and to frame 
an organisation which shall be at once firm and flexible, will, as 
we trust, be found to make the subject full of interest to those 
who are willing to bestow the necessary pains in mastering its 
intricacies. 

Several methods of obtaining the information and the advice 
required for the due fulfilment of our task, were open to us. 
The first was to call witnesses, possessing special competence, 
before us, and obtain orally from them statements as to facts 
within their knowledge, and expressions of opinions as to the 
bearing of those facts, and as to tlie measures of refonn which 
appeared to be required. The second was to request from other 
persons of competence, and especially persons who were familiar 
with some particular branch or branches of our enquiry, mfor- 
mation and suggestions in writing Ijearing on the subject, or on 
such branch or branches of it. A third was to conduct direct 
enquiries into the actual condition of Secondary Education in 
England, by means of Assistant Commissioners selected for that 
purpose, and a fourth was to obtain statistical iiiformation from 
the various public departments concerned as well as from 
schools themselves. 

All these methods have been resorted to by us. 

We have examined 85 witnesses, devoting 45 sittings to this 
part of our work. Among them were officials representing the 
Education Department, the Science and Art Department, and 
the Charity Commission ; as also others representing county 
councils, munici})al coq^orations, and school boards. Knowing 
the keen interest taken by the teachers in private schools in the 
questions we had to consider, and the apprehensions which some 
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among them have expressed as to the measures that might 
po:;Sibly be suggested, we took particular pains to secure that the 
views of this class of teachers should be fully stated, and invited 
"witnesses from the various bodies claiming to represent them. 
We further requested the presence of persons who in one capacity 
or another seemed qualified to speak on behalf of endowed schools 
and proprietary schools as well as private schools, together with 
representatives of the teachers in elementary schools and in 
technical iustitutes, and of those sections of society which are 
specially interested in a further extension of the facilities whereby 
children may obtain secondary instiiiction at very low fees, or 
without any fees at all. Thus, as we trust, no type of school and 
no class in society has been overlooked. To secure the help of 
persons who, while not directly or professionally connected with 
secondary schools, had studied educational problems, and were 
prepared to make suggestions regarding them, was found more 
diflScult ; and some of those we should gladly have heard were 
prevented by various causes from attending.* But we have had 
several witnesses belonging to the class of educational statesmen 
and thinkera, whose opinions were all the more valuable 
because they stood apart from the various bodies or " interests " 
between whom controversies on particular points have some- 
times arisen. The evidence of our witnesses will be found in 
Vols. II., m., and IV. of this Report. 

Secondly. We also framed Papei-s of Questions (see Vol. V.), 
which were issued to a number of persons and bodies specially 
competent to supply information and opinions on the matters 
to which they relate, and we also, without sending a paper 
of questions, invited memoranda on particular topics from a 
number of other persons whom we believed capable of furnish- 
ing valuable data or views. These answers to questions and 
memoranda contain a great deal of very interesting matter, and 
we desire to express our sincere thanks to those who have 
favoured us with them, and not least to those eminent members 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge who have supplied 
a most interesting group of memoranda upon the relations of 
secondary education to the Universities. They will be found 
in Vol. V. Our special acknowledgments are due to members 
of the Executive Government in Austria-Hungaiy, Belgium, 
France, in some of the States which compose the German 
Empire, in Holland, Spain, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, 
and the United States of North America, as well as in the self- 
governing British Colonies of Canada, New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania for the information which they have 
most courteously supplied to us regarding the provision of 
Secondary Education in those countries respectively (see 
Vol. v.). 

* Among these we may specially refer to the late Dr. Huxley, whose health 
forbade bin attendaDce. 
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Thirdly. Following the example of the Schools Enquiry 
Commissionerb, on whom Your Majesty imposed, in A.D. 1864, a 
duty similar to that with which we have been honoured, though 
of an even wider scope, we have selected certain districts of 
England as being sufficiently typical of the country as a whole 
to enable us to deem the educational facts ascertained to exist 
there to be approximately true for all England, and have sent 
into these districts Assistant Commissioners charged' to enquire 
into and report upon, those facts. The names of these Assistant 
Commissioners and the districts allotted to them are as follows : 

Bedfordshire was assigned to R. E. Mitcheson, Esq., late 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law and 
an Assistant Commissioner of the Charity Commission. 

Devonshire was assigned to H. T. Gerrans, Esq., Fellow and 
Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, and Secretary to thfe 
Oxford University Local Examinations, and to Mrs. 
Armitage. 
- Lancashire, within the Hundreds of Salford and West 
Derby, was assigned to F. E. Kitchener, Esq., M.A., 
fonnerly Headmaster of Newcastle-under-Lyme School, 
and to Mrs. Kitchener. 

Norfolk was assigned to A. J, Butler, Esq., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and formerly an Examined 
in the Education; Department, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Warner. 

Surrey was assigned to James Headlam, Esq., Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. 
' Warwickshire was assigned *to John Massie, Esq., M.A1, 
• Tutor of Mansfield College, Oxford, and to Mrs. Qlynne 

Jones. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire was assigned to A. P. LauriiB, 
Esq., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and to 
Miss C. L. Kennedy, formerly Headmistress of the Girls' 
High School, Leeds. 

An enquiry into the organization of Secondary Education 
in the United States and in Canada was undertaken by 
J. J. Find lay, Esq., M.A., late Assistant Master of Rugby 
School, and now Principal of the Day Training College 
of the College of Preceptors. 

The Assistant Commissioners have fulfilled this duty with a 
zeal and ability which we desire cordially to acknowledge. 
Our special thanks are due to nine of them, viz., Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Lee Warner, Mr. J. Massie, Mrs. Kitchener, Mi-s. Armitage, 
Miss Kennedy, Mi-s. Glynne Jones, Mi\ J. W. Headlam, and 
Mr. J. J. Findlay, who, animated by a public-spirited interest in 
the subject, were good enough to undertake this work without 
any remuneration. We have also to thank the Charity Com- 
missioners for allowing us to use the valuable services of 
Mr. Mitcheson, who is one of their pennanent Assistant Commis- 
sioners, The reports of these Assistant Commissioners are printed 
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in Vlth and Vllth volumes of this Report, and will be found 
well woi'thy of perusal. 

The fact that nearly all our members were constantly occupied 
in London, or elsewhere, in official, or Parliamentary, or pro- 
fessional duties, made it impossible for us to conduct in pei'yon 
that direct investigation of some of the more difficult educational 
problems in the spots where they could best be studied, which 
we should have otherwise attempted. Some of our number, 
however, were able to pay visits to two districts selected as 
presenting diverse educational phenomena. One of these visits 
was to Devonshire, including the city of Exeter and the town 
'Of Plymouth, the other to Leeds, Bradford, Keighley, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, and on both occasions some typical schools and 
institutions were visited. 

Fourthly, we have received valuable assistance from the 
several Public Depai-tments connected with Education, and 
from the Charity Commissioners, in particular, a mass of 
information in a tabular form, setting out various particulars 
of their dealings with endowments known to be subject to 
the Endowed Schools Acts. In reply to circulars issued by 
us, we have received from councils of administrative counties 
and county boroughs detailed information with regard to 
the funds appropriated and expended by them in the year 
ending the 31 st March 1894, under the Technical Instruction 
Acts ; an<l from the head masters or mistresses of the greater 
number of the Endowed Secondary Schools in England, and 
also in the selected districts from the Higher Grade Elementary 
Schools, from the proprietaiy schools, and from a certain number 
of private schools, information as to the condition, numbers, and 
work of the schools. The returns from the county councils and 
boroughs will be found tabulated and summarised in the 
Appendix to this volume. Those from schools have been 
similarly treated for the selected districts only, though informa- 
tion derived from schools outside those districts has also been 
made use of in various parts of the Report. We have furtiier 
obtf lined some valuable statistical matter from various associa- 
tions and bodies whose representatives have appeared before 
us as witnesses, and who have submitted to us memoranda. 
Following the example of the Schools Enquiry Commission, 
we have also obtained information aj3 to the previous places of 
education of undergraduates of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Victoria, and Durham, and we must offer our 
thanks to the various college authorities for the trouble taken 
by them in distriljuting our circulars, and in collecting and 
returning the answers to us, and also to the undergraduates for 
the fulness and completeness of their answers. Those will be 
found in a summarised form in Vol. IX. 

By the above methods we trust to have duly obeye*] 
Your Majesty's commands so far as regards the collection 
and arrangement in a convenient form of facts and opinion.s 
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bearing upon the subject. It would, no doubt, have been possible 
to have accumulated a still larger mass of materials. But we 
do not think that the benefit to be expected in the way of 
light for practical guidance would have been appreciably 
greater than that supplied by the volumes we now present. 
And we have felt very strongly the need of despatch; that 
is to say, the desirability of doing whatever can be done by way 
of enquiry and suggestion to enable these matters to be dealt 
with promptly by legislation, as well as the advantage which 
the country may derive from legislation framed upon proper 
lines. We have therefore not spared our own time, having held 
105 meetings in the seventeen months that have elapsed since 
we were honoured by Your Majesty's commands, and have done 
our best, according to our abilities and opportunities, to complete 
our worjc at the earliest possible moment. 

To have so completed so large a task within this period would, 
however, have been impossible but for the invaluable aid we 
have received from our secretary, Mr. Bruce, and we desire to 
acknowledge in the amplest terms how much we owe not only 
to his untiring diligence and thorough knowledge of the subject, 
but also to the skill, tact, and judgment which he has displayed 
in the performance of very diflBcult and delicate duties. 

The order which has been adopted in the preparation of our 
Report is ag follows : — 

Part I. contains an historical statement as to the previous 

legislation on our subject. 
Part II. contains a description of the state of things now 

actually existing. 
Part III. contains an analysis and exposition of the evidence 

submitted to us, with a discussion of the views and sug* 

gestions of certain leading witnesses. 
Peurt IV. contains the recommendations which we feel 

prepared to submit and make to Your Majesty. 



THE SCHOOLS ENQUIRY COMMISSION. 



Part I. 

Historical Sketch. 



I. 

The questions connected with Secondaiy Education which 
Your Majestj' has been pleased to refer to this Commission for 
investigation, consideration, and report, require, in order that 
they may be rightly understood, a brief historical sketch of the 
legislative and educational changes which have created the 
situation as we now fiud it. 

While the State as far back as the year 1833 had begun to prbviou8 
feel its responsibility for primary or elementary education, and coMMiSsioNa on 
to assist it by grants of public money, yet it was not till 1861 BDrcA^xiox. 
that what is now called Secondary or Tnl eimediate Education 
engaged its serious attention. In tliat year a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to enquire into the condition of nine 
amongst the chief endowed schools of the country viz., Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul's, Merchant 
Taylors', HarixDw, Rugby, and Shi*ewsbury. 

The report which this Commission, presided over by the late 
Lord Clarendon, presented to Your Majesty in 1864, led to the 
enactment in 1868 of a statute (the " Public Schools Act ") which 
introduced certain reforms in the administration of seven of these 
schools, being those of the nine above mentioned which were 
non-local in their character, boarding, for the most part, as well 
as educating their pupils. The two excepted were day schools, 
dniwing their scholars from London and its environs, viz., 
St. Paul's and Merchant Taylors'. 

This first Commission on Secondary Education was, though 
restricted in its range, yet seen to be so important in its results 
that it was soon followed by a second with a much wider and 
more national reference. This was the Royal Commission 
appointed 28th December 1864 to enquire into all the schools 
which had not been included either in the Commission of 1861 or 
in the Popular Education Commission of 1858. It included 
several persons of eminent ability and distinction, and investi- 
gated with admirable diligence the condition of all the endowed 
grammar schools (other than the above-mentioned nine) in 
England and Wales ; and, also, so far as its legal powers and the 
time at its disposal permitted, the education given by proprietary 
and private schools. Its singularly luminous and exhaustive 
report, presented to Your Majesty in December 1867, and 
extending with the appendices to 20 volumes, throws a 
flood of light upon the whole subject, and may be taken as 
a fitting point of departure from which to trace in outline the 
recent history of English Secondary Education. 
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II. 

1. The chief recommendations of the Schools Enquiry Com 
missioners fell under three heads. The first of these heads 
comprised the reforms which the Commissioners deemed needful 
for the better management of the revenues of endowed schools, 
and for securing the efficiency of their teaching. The second heail 
related to the constitution of the administrative authorities which 
were intended to cany out the reforms suggested and to bring 
both public opinion and professional experience to bear upon 
the development and working of a comprehensive educational 
system. Three such authorities were recommended — (1) a 
Central Authority, (2) a Local or Provincial Authority, with 
a certain jurisdiction both in proposing schemes for the reform of 
endowed schools within their area, and in administering these 
schools (the area being defined as a county or group of counties), 
and (3) a central Council of Education, charged with the 
duties of drawing up rules for the examination of schools 
and of appointing persons to conduct the examinations. Under 
the third head certain important proposals were made, with the 
view of supplementing the endowed or public schools, and of 
increasing the provision of schools, while rendering their instruc- 
tion more efficient. The first proposal was to raise the level of 
proprietary and private schools by offering to them the same 
inspection and examination as were required of public schools, 
and to endeavour to make their position more assured 
by introducing a system of school registration. The second 
proposal suggested that, in order to secure a due provision 
of sound instruction where none was found to exist, power 
should be given to towns and parishes to rate themselves for the 
establishment of new schools. 

2. Fourteen months after the presentation of this epoch-making 
report. Your Majesty's then Government laid before Parliament 
a Bill founded upon it, which, with some important changes, 
became law in the course of the session as ** The Endowed 
" Schools Act, 1869." By this Act effect was given to the most 
important of the recommendations classed under the first of the 
above heads, and also to the first of those named under the second 
head, viz., the constitution of a central authority. A body called 
The Endowed Schools Commission was established, with powei's 
of making schemes for the better government and management 
of endowed schools (except the above-mentioned seven, which 
had been dealt with by the earlier Act of 1868, and except a few 
other small classes of exempted schools). This Commission was, 
by the Endowed Schools Act of 1874, merged in the Board of 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, while another 
Act, passed in the preceding year (1873), modified in several 
points the provisions of its predecessor of 1869. Under these 
three statutes, schemes have been framed and approved by 
Your Majesty for no less than 902 endowments in England 
(excluding Wales and Monmouthshire), leaving only 546 
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tindowments, out of a total of 1,448 endowments in England, 
known to be subject to the Endowed Schools Acts, which have 
not felt tlie reforming hand of the Commissioners. By these 
schemes, which have been in a few cases replaced by amending 
schemes, great improvements have without doubt been effected, 
both in the constitution of the governing bodies and in the 
educational work and character of the grammar schools. But a 
good many endowments, as having been founded less than 50 
years before the passing of the Act of 1869, have remained 
exempt from its useful provisions, while, as we shall have to 
point out presently, the powers of the Commissioners have not 
always been found adequate to the needs of the case. 

3. The other recommendations of the Schools Enquiry Com- Recomketcdjl. 
missioners have had a less happy fate. Nothing has yet been cjSrtedovt. 
done to create either the local or the provincial authority they 
desired, or their central council of education. No system for 
the registration of schools or teachers has yet been established, 
nor has power been given to local authorities to rate themselves 
for Secondary Education generally. As brought into the House 
of Commons in 1869, the Bill of that year attempted to give 
effect, with some variations, to the suggestions made by the 
Commissioners for the creation of a central council of education. 
But time failed to carry this part of the measure (which, after a 
time had been turned into a separate Bill), in the session of 
1869 ; and though proposals for the creation of a central council 
and of a system of registering teachers have been subse- 
quently more than once submitted to Parliament, no measure 
aflfecting any one of the above four points has ever been enacted. 
However great the results which have been attained under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, still it would be unjust to compare them 
with those which the Schools Enquiry Commissioners expected, 
for that which was established was only a fragment of the 
system they had elaborated with so much foresight and patient 
statesmanship. They looked on the establishment of county or 
provincial authorities as in some respects the most essential part of 
their scheme, and they conceived that many obstacles certain 
to retard the action of a central authority might more readily C) l^rd Ljt- 
yield to the solvent action of such local authorities. It may be ^^^^^ bc^re 
well that we here, in the interests of historical justice, place on Select Com- 
record the simple but significant fact that the plan of the ™^^^^°J 
Commissioners, since only half carried out, has never really ^008^00 the™ 
had a fair trial.(^) Endowed 

jj Scboolti Acts 

•l-l- in 1873. 

These first legislative attempts to establish a national system progress 
of Secondary Education were necessarily imperfect ; but other public 
agencies, educational, intellectual, and political, soon began to tell ' ^E^rciKa. 
and have induced a steadily growing progress. Among these 
agencies four desei've to be specially mentioned. 

1, The first agency was that of the school boards, created by ELE^EVTxnr 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, and (in some measure) 
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representing in primary what the provincial or local authorities 
of the Schools Elnquiry Commissioners were meant to be in 
Secondarj'^ Education. 

Of these there are in England (excluding Wales and 
Monmouthshire) 2,030 administering 4,352 schools, on whose 
books there are 1,926,547 children. (The figures are those of 
1894.) For some yeai's the work of erecting and organising 
schools, to meet the needs of the vast mass of children whom 
it was their duty to provide for, fully occupied the school boards ; 
but after a time they found themselves drawn on to attempt to 
improve the range and quality of the instruction given. Thus 
subjects which had been deemed luxuries for children who 
were to leave school at tw^elve, soon began to be classed as 
necessaries. The pressure of the boards upwards brought about 
an extension of the parliamentary grant to a new Standard, now 
called the Seventh, in which an instruction more advanced than 
had been attempted in the earlier years of the system received 
Ei8B OF recognition in various branches. Still later, some school boards 
^iSSiiTStT* undertook to carry on the education of children beyond the limits 
Schools. which the parliamentary grant had fixed, and instituted what are 
called " ex-standard classes," while other boards even set up schools 
intended to furnish children who had passed the standards, with 
instruction in such subjects as history, grammar, French, mathe- 
matics, and the elements of physical science. These schools, 
though they have received the name of " higher grade elementary," 
are really secondary in their character, so far at least as regards 
their higher classes, in which instruction beyond the standards 
is given. They have, in fact, stepped into the educational void 
which the Schools Enquiry Commissioners, noting it with regret, 
had proposed to fill by v;hat they termed " secondary schools of 
" the third grade." Since they cannot, speaking generally, share 
in the grant distributed by the Education Department, nor be 
supported out of the rates (although this seems in a few instance? 
to have been attempted), these higher classes are supported partly 
by scholars' fees, and partly by the Science and Art grantc to be 
presently mentioned. Nor has the tendency thus to extend up- 
wards the range of primary instruction been confined to school 
boards. In some voluntary schools also " ex-standard classes '* 
have been established, and upper departments of the " higher 
fSSeSu'SI- ^'^^^ -'-- -i^i^i-y " type developed. The Act of 1891, which 
Tioir ow replaced scholars *^es by a fee-grant from the national Exchequer 
»BLBM«ffTABr may possibly hav£ increased the disposition to allow children to 
Schools. remain at school I^^jnger than formerly. But it has had another 
remarkable efl^ect. It has rendered needless the old endowments 
which, as attached \o many elementary f?chools, were used to relieve 
the pupils from th<, payment of fees ; and in making that which 
was a gift to pla-^^s that did not possess such er^owments no 
gift at all to those ^-places which did, it has raised the question rf 
finding some pui'^^se to which those endowments, no longer 
needed to replace *^es, can in future be usefully applied. 
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2. The second agency has been that of the Science and Art 
Department. Its grants began to be made as far back as the 
year 1837, and though they were not originally made to schools 
or even for education given in schools, yet the tendency of 
our legislative and general changes in education has been to 
render them grants to scholars in schools. And in consequence 
of the educational activity in science and art, which they 
have helped to stimulate, they have swelled greatly of late 
years. The total grant for science and art subjects, exclusive 
of the grant for the teaching of drawing iu elementary schools, 
earned by schools and classes in England now amounts to 
about 143,000i. a j'^ear. This sum virtually goes in aid 
of secondary instruction, and a large part of it is spent on day 
schools. By these grants (whose application will be more fully 
described hereafter) the quantity of teaching given in natural 
science has been largely increased, and the development of these 
upper departments of elementary schools, to which we have 
already referi'ed, has been facilitated. It is in fact mainly by 
this source of income that those classes and schools now live, and 
it is owing to these grants that they have given, as will be sLown 
in the sequel, so much more prominence to scienti6c than to 
literary subjects. 

3. Less direct, but hardly less important in its influence, has 
been the third agency, that, namely, of new institutions created 
for the diffusion of the higher education, and particularly 
of tbase new University Colleges whose growth has been 
so notable and interesting a feature of the last two decades. 
In 1868 only three of the eleven English colleges which, 
in 1891, were deemed worthy of a share in the parliamentary 
grant of 15,000f., had risen to the rank which all have now 
attained. Nearly all of these institutions have been making, and 
continue to make, rapid progress, both in the number of their 
students and in the character of the instruction they provide. 
Similar in character to these University Colleges, which are 
open both to men and women, we have seen within the same 
period five new colleges established expressly for women, viz., 
Girton (first at Hitchin and now near Cambridge) in 1869, 
Newnham (at Cambridge) in 1871, Sonierville (at Oxford) in 
1879, Lady Margaret Hall (at Oxford) in 1879, and Holloway 
(near Egham, in Surrey) in 1886, while another women's 
college (Bedford College, London) has attained a rank equal 
to that of these five. 

The growth of these new institutions, so far from operating 
prejudicially on the ancient universities, has, no doubt partly as 
a result of the wider diffusion and greater efficiency of 
secondary Education consequent on the reform of the endowed 
Bchoob, coincided with an increase in the afflux of students 
to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge which has doubled 
the number of undergraduates there. Nor must we forget to 
note the significance and success of the movement more 
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popularly known as University Extension, whicli lias by 
means of lectures, conducted under the auspices of Oxford and 
Cambridge, London and Durham Universities, and of the Victoria 
University (established by Royal Charter and Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1880), brought instniction in advanced subjects 
within the reach of vast numbers of persons, women as well 
as men, who might otherwise have sought it in vain from 
the voice of a living teacher. Nor must we fail to notice 
the happier and more sympathetic relations existing between 
secondary schools as a whole and the older universities. 
This is seen in two things, first in the wider range of subjects 
recognised in the curricula and examinations of the latter, 
and, secondly, in 'the development of the system of Local 
Examinations which Oxford and Cambridge have instituted, as 
well as in the creation of a joint board for the examination of 
secondary schools. The combined result of all these changes 
has been not merely to stimulate the popular demand for 
Secondary Education, but to diffuse an interest in educational 
questions and to quicken a sympathy with educational progress 
in classes of society which had been previously but slightly 
touched by university influences. 

TicmriciL 4. The fourth of the new agencies to which we have referred, 
^^^cT?.^^' and the latest to be called into operation, has been that of the 
Councils of the English counties and county boroughs. In 1884 
the Commission whom Your Majesty had appointed to investigate 
the need for Technical Education, and to consider the best 
methods of providing it, presented their report ; and some effect 
was given to their recommendations by the Technical Instruction 
Act, passed in 1889, which empowered the Council of any 
county or borough and any urban sanitary authority to levy 
a rate (not exceeding Id. in the pou.-id) for the support or aid of 
technical or manual instruction. By an amending Act passed 
in 1891 it was made clear that a local authority under the 
principal Act might aid institutions outside its own districts and 
might provide scholarsliips for students resident in its district, 
tenable at institutions either in or outside the district. 

The rating powers given by these statutes were exeixjised in 
comparatively few places, and probably not much impulse would 
have been given to technical instruction, had it not been for tlie 
funds made available by another Act passed at almost the same 
time. 

In 1890, technical instruction was mentioned in the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of that year as one of the 
purposes to which the residue of the money directed to be paid 
to local authorities from the national Exchequer in respect of the 
beer and spirit duties might be applied. Two years before, by 
tht Local Government Act of 1888, county councils had been 
called into being and invested with important powers, which 
were capable of being used on behalf of educational progress. 
Thus a difficulty which had been deplored by the Schools 
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Enquiry Commission, and which had seriously impeded the 
efforts of the Endowed Schools Commissionei's, viz., the 
absence of a representative and popular county authority, had 
been at last removed, and bodies existed to which the application 
of the above-mentioned funds for educational pui-poses might be 
entrusted. These bodies showed themselves generally worthy 
of the confidence which Parliament had reposed in them, and 
they began, in the large majority of counties and in a consider- 
able majority of the boroughs, to use the residuary fund rather 
for technical education than for the reduction of local rates. 
At ptesent the fund is, wholly or partly, so applied in every 
administrative county and in every county borough but 
one. An immense impulse has thus been given to technical 
education, and as that term has been extended to cover the 
whole field of mathematical and physical science, as well as 
modem languages and some departments of geography, while 
the grants have fi*equently l^een meule even to schools giving a 
general liberal education, this impulse has been felt in many 
branches of secondary instruction, sometimes, no doubt, to the 
comparative injury of those branches which were too purely 
literary to be brought within even the widest interpretation of 
the term " technical." 

Another enactment ought here to be noticed, which, while it waus 
has reduced the local area of the problem which Your Majesty EDucSSar'AOT* 
has directed us to enquire into, has helped us by supplying a 
new record of experience and a new source of suggestions. In 
1889 the Intermediate Education (Wales) Act was passed, by 
which the power of initiating schemes for educational endow- 
ments exercised by the Charity Commissioners under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, was transferred for a limited period to 
an Education Committee of five persons, three appointed by the 
local council, and two by the Lord President, constituted for 
each county and county borough in Wales and Monmouthshire. 
The Act further empowei's any county or county borough to 
authorise the Education Committee to include in its scheme 
provision for the le\ying of a rate not to exceed Ul. in the pound, 
and an amount not exceeding that levied by local rate is, 
subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions laid down with a 
view to secure the efficiency of the schools, to be contributed by 
the Treasury, while under the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) A.ct, 1890, the share of each county or county borough, 
in the residue of the grant applicable in England to technical 
instruction, may be api)lied for the purposes of the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act. 

Although this Act has been only five years in operation, 
enough has ali'eady been achieved by it to show the importance 
of concentrating and correlating the various local forces and 
influences that can be used to promote education, and in 
particular to demonstrate the gain to be expected frum the 
establishment of representative authorities charged with functions 
in that behalf. An account of this Welsh Act and of what has 
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been accomplished under it up to the present year will be found 
Vol. v., p. 47. in a memorandum (prepared by our secretary) on the subject in 

the Appendix to this Report. 
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III. 

We have so far confined this rapid survey of the progress 
made since 1868 to matters of a public and more or less official 
nature. But tiie voluntary action, both individual and associated, 
of private persons^ must not pass unnoticed, for such action 
has materially altered the aspect of the problem as it presented 
itself to the Schools Enquiry Commissioners. 

1. The first point which here calls for notice is the change 
which has taken place in the status of the teaching profession. 
In 1868 it was almost entirely unorganised, its members 
isolated and but little drawn together by the ties of common 
interest or common aim. There was comparatively little of that 
so-called " solidarity " or sense of responsibility, at once pei*sonal 
and collective, which is necessary to the discipline and high tone 
of a great profession. The state of things to-day shows a 
sensible improvement. Teaching is now an organised profession ; 
and the tendency to consolidation is shown in the growth of 
several important bodies. The mast dignified, although the 
smallest, of these is the Headmasters' Conference, established in 
1870, which consists of the heads of the chief endowed public 
schools of the country, 89 in number. The most numerous is 
the National Union of Teachers (founded in 1870), counting at 
present about 28,000 membera, nearly all engaged in elementary 
schools, and not wholly unconcerned with Secondary Education, 
because many so-called elementary schools have virtually become 
secondaiy, not to add that the condition of secondary schools 
has obviously in many points afiected, and must more and more 
continue to affect, that of elementary schools. Midway between 
these organisations stand several others. The Association of 
Headmistresses which dates from 1874, the University Asso- 
ciation of Women Teachers and the Private Schools' Association 
from 1883, the Association of Assistant Mistresses from 1884, 
the Teachers' Guild from 1885, the Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters from 1890, and the Association of Assistant 
Masters, the Association of Headmasters of Preparatory Schools, 
and the Association of Headmasters of Higher Grade Ele- 
mentary and Organised Science Schools from 1892. Perhaps 
we ought to name here the College of Preceptors, though it is 
more than an association of teachers, and already existed in 
1868. 

Alt'hough a great many teachers, and in particular the large 
majority of assistant teachers and of the heads of private schools, 
remain unconnected with any one of these bodies, still the 
creation or extension of so many organisations within the last 26 
ytars bears witness to the growth of a stronger professional 
spirit, and will probably tend to raise the influence and status 
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of the profession Itself. Nor is it idle to remark, in passing from 
this topic, that the connexion between the clerical and the 
scholastic professions is no longer so close as it once was, for 
although the headmasterships of the large public boarding- 
schools remain, some few by law and the rest by custom, confined 
to clergymen of the established church, those of the large 
public day schools are now usually held by laymen ; and the 
proportion of clergymen among assistant masters in endowed 
schools generally is smaller than in 1867. 

2. The report of 1867, while it awakened the schoolmasters, Z^®^""™^* 
awakened also the more enlightened and public-spirited schoom, 
members of the general community ; and while it directly 
increased the educational efficiency of the public endowed 
schools, which it tended to reform and re-organise, it 
indirectly contributed to the giowth and improvement of 
proprietary schools. To its vigorous description of the defi- 
ciencies then found to exist may be ascribed the creation of 
two private companies, intended to provide efficient schools for 
the middle classes. One of these, the Girls' Public Day Schools 
Company, founded in 1872, has already 36 schools, with 7,111 
pupils. A second, the Church Schools Company, founded in 
1883, lias 27 schools and 2,166 pupils. Similar private action, 
on a smaller scale, has created not a few excellent proprietary 
schools in the large towns, especially in those where endowed 
schools either have been wanting or have fallen into torpor ; 
while at the same 'time the level of private schools generally 
has risen, unequally, no doubt, and in some towns as well as 
in many rural districts scarcely at all, yet if we regard the 
country as a whole, to a substantial degree. \/ 

The improvement which we have noticed is perhaps most _ butie 
marked in girls' schools, proprietary and private, as well as oibls' schooii 
endowed. School-keeping is less frequently than it used to be 
the mere resort of ladies possessing no other means of support. 
The development of women's colleges, the opening, as yet only 
partial, of Oxford and Cambridge to women, the admission of 
women to classes of the new university colleges, has provided 
a far larger supply of competent women teachers. No change of 
recent years has been more conspicuous than this, nor any more 
beneficial. And in considering the causes which have produced 
this effect the opening of university degrees to women, in which 
the University of London was the pioneer, nrost not be ignored. 

IV. 

As we turn from the history that lies behind us to the pro- iwc«ia« oi 
blems that lie before us, we feel that there is much in the bducatio». 
retrospect to encourage and guide us in dealing with the 
difficulties in prospect. ^ 

1. One of the things the Schools Enquiry Commission deemed 
most needful, was the intelligent interest of the people in the 
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cause of education. Without this interest, tliey held, legislation 
could accomplish little ; with it there might be many failures 
and mistakes, but the end would cei-tainly be correction and 
improvement. Events have gone far to justify their forecast. 
The intervening period has been one of constant movement, and 
experiment in both Elementary and Secondary Education.(^) 
Between these it has been found easier to draw a theoretical 
than to maintain a practical division, but wherever the dividing 
line may be drawn, instruction has been so enlarged on both 
sides of it that whole regions of knowledge, at one time scarcely 
thought of as falling within an educational curriculum, have been 
added to its province. The classical languages are taught more 
extensively than ever, but less as if they were dead, and more 
as if they still lived, rich in all those humanities by virtue of 
which they have been the supreme instruments of the higher 
culture. And they do not now stand alone; a place and 
a function have been found for modem languages and literatures, 
and it is ceasing to be a reproach that our schools have culti- 
vated dead to the exclusion of living tongues. There has 
been a remarkable and growing use in education of certain 
physical sciences, while technical and manual instruction has 
risen and assumed, especially in cei^tain localities what may in 
some aspects appeal* to be rather large proportions. And though 
some of these extensions represent new departments of know- 
ledge, yet they involve instruction in old subjects, like mathematics 
jind mechanics, and so build on them, that the progress of the 
scholar depends on the knowledge he already possesses of them. 
The idea of technical instruction as a means for the formation 
of citizens capable of producing or distributing wealth, has 
taken hold, though in vaiying degrees of intelligence and 
intensity, of both our old borough councils and our new county 
councils, and hence has come a concera for that kind of educa- 
tion that we might otherwise have looked for in vain. In a word, 
we have two excellent thing;>, an enlarged education and a 
wider and more intelligent interest in it ; and out of these may 
come a development which it will require all the wisdom of 
the legislature to guide. 

2. Anothei point which emerges from the comparison of the 
state of things described by the Schools Enquiry Conmisirioners 
with that which we see to-day is the swift growth in the educa- 
tional functions and responsibilities of the State. This growth 
may be said to be of two kinds, legislative and administrative ; 
and the remarkable thing is that the legislative has not so much 
tended to define and limit the administrative as the administrative 
to broaden and enlarge t\e legislative. Tlie preceding sketch has 
represented, though but ii\ outline, salient acts of the legislature 
in behalf of education, ai^d as we shall later have frequent 
occasion to point out the danger of over-interference by the 
State, we cannot at this stacje\refuse to acknowlcdo-e the value 
of those statutes that have beeu\ i assed, and especially of those 
which mai ked the years 1869, 1S6.^, and 1890. But Uic direct 
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action of the legislature is perhaps less significaiit than the 
growth of the departments which have had to administer the 
Acts. The Charity Commission has become, not simply a 
legal and judicial body for the conservatioa and re-con- 
stitution of charities, educational and other, but an adminis- 
trative body charged with the oversight of the schools whose 
endowments it guards, though it has not received the means 
that could enable it to make its oversight thoroughly effectual. 
The extension o£ elementary schools has involved the Education 
Department in certain fimctions pertaining to Secondary 
Education ; while the rapid increase in the number of schools 
and institutes, which could not live without funds from the 
Department of Science and Art, makes growing demands at once 
on the administrative powers of that Department and on the 
national resources. And the financial are not the only or even 
the most serious responsibilities. The rise of local bodies 
in one sense relieves, and in another sense presses on, the 
central authority, for they are bodies that, in the initial and 
more or less experimental stage of their work, need constant , g. Ty-jm^^j 
advice and even superintendence. (^) The result is that the Hart-Djke 
public departments concerned with education are full of the illustrates this 
anomalies caused by occasional and not always well -considered, ?^1^*^^^ ^ 
legislation, and the correspondent growth in functions and duties nties and the 
which such legislation always involves. excise duties, 

^ "^ 11,822-8. 

3. But there is one feature in this growing concern of the Cokfusioit 
State with education which must not be here overlctoked. The ^*l1Sk o5^^ 
growth has not been either continuous or coherent ; i.e., it does ORQAmtxTiov. 
not represent a series of logical or even connected sequences 
Each one of the agencies whose origin has been described 
was called into being, not merely independently of the 
others, but with little or no regard to their existence. Elach has 
remained in its working isolated and unconnected with the rest. 
The problems which Secondary Education presents have been 
approached from different sides, at different times, and with 
different views and aims. The Charity Commissioners have 
had little to do with the Education Department and still 
less with the Science and Art Department. Even the 
borough councils have, to a large extent, acted independently of 
the school boards, and have, in some instances, made their tech- 
nical instruction grants with too little regard to the parallel 
grants which were being made by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Endowments which, because applied to elementary 
education, were exempted from the operation of the Endowed 
Schools Acts, have been left still exempt; though the public 
provision of elementary education in 1870 and the grant of 
universal free elementaiy education in 1891 have wholly altered 
their position. The University Colleges, though their growth is 
one of the most striking and hopeful features of the last 30 years, 
remain without any regular organic relation either to elementary 
or to Secondary Education, either to school boards or to county 
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councils. This isolation and this independence, if they may seem 
to witness to the rich variety of our educational life, and to the 
active spirit which pervades it, will nevertheless prepare the 
observer to expect the usual results of dispersed and unconnected 
forces, needless competition between the difierent agencies, and 
a frequent overlapping of effort, with much consequent waste 
of money, of time, and of labour. 
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Part II. 

The present Condition of Secondary 
Education in England. 



The agencies connected with Secondary Education may bo 
considered under the following heads: — (1.) The authorities, 
central or local, which severally exercise a partial control over 
it ; their respective powers, and the financial resources at their 
disposal (2.) The existing supply of secopdary teaching. (3.) 
Bodies which examine or inspect secondary schools. 

We shall first describe these agencies, and then proceed to 
indicate the problems which the survey suggests. 



Authorities connected with Secondary Education. 

A. — Central Authorities. 



Statxjtsb. 



I. — The Chamty Commissioners, 

1. Their jurisdiction in regard to Secondary Education is JrBisDicrioK. 
limited to dealing with endowments in England and Wales. 

2. Their authority in respect to England (exclusive of Mon- 
mouthshire),* is established and defined by two principal sets of 
Acts of Pai'liament, namely : — (a.) Tlie Charitable Trusts Acts, 
1853 to 1891 ; and (6.) The Endowed Schools Acts, 1869 to 
1874. 

3. (a.) The jurisdiction under the Charitable Trusts Acts is 
a general administrative and legal jurisdiction exercised over 
the general mass of charitable endowments dedicated for the 
benefit, by various means, of the public or any class of the 
public. It is derived from the practice of the courts of equity, 
and provides for the systematic and continuous application 
of powers which were formerly exercised solely) and in an 
intermittent and occasional fashion by those courts. 

These powers may be summarised as follows : — 

(a.) Power to enquire into the administration of the 
endowments. 
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* Their juripdietion in Wales and Monmouthshire is modified in somo important 
respects by the Welsh Intermediate Kducation Act, 1^89; Monmouthshire, for the 
purposes of this Act, being treated as part of Wales. 
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(6.) Power to compel the productioQ of accounts arid 

information, 
(c.) Power to authorise acts, such as deaHngs with corpus 

of real estate and with capital of personal estate ; 

grants of pensions, &c. 
(d.) Power to appoint and remove trastees and other 

officer, 
(e.) Power to vest real and personal estate, and otherwise 

to safeguard the property of endowments. 
(/.) Power to control legal proceedings taken on belialf of 

the endowments, 
(jr.) Power to make schemes for the endowments, so as to 

adapt their administration to meet occurring changes, 

but subject to the rule of cy pres. 

The powers of making schemes and appointing trustees can 
only be exercised on application Where the income of the 
charity does not amount to oOi., the application may be by the 
Attorney-General, by one or more trustees, or by any two 
inljabitants of the parish in whioh the charity is administered 
or applicable. Where the income amounts to 50/., the application 
must be by the trustees or a majority of them. 

With regard to this jurisdiction, educational endowments, 
with certain exceptions, are on the same footing as those for 
other purposes, and, important as they arc, do rot constitute 
more than one-fourth of the aggregate of endowments dealt 
with under these Acts. But while the business connected with 
them forms but a small proportion of the total transacted by 
the Commissioners, its importance in relation to the endowments 
th3mselves, and in comparison with the operation of the juris- 
diction xmder the Endowed Schools Acts is a more serious 
matter. The jurisdiction is leas extensive in power than that 
of the Endowed Schools Acts, but it includes a large number of 
educational endowments not affected by the latter, and when 
the area of jurisdiction is common to the two, it exercises a 
more permanent and pervading influence. It controls the 
trustees or governing bodies of educational endowments at 
almost every stage of their work. Thus, recourse to the Charity 
Commissioners is necessary before trustees or a governing 
body can dispose of an old, or acquire a new, school site, or 
erect thereupon buildings for scholastic pui-poses, or bori-ow 
money for these or other purposes of exceptional or capital 
expenditure, or pension a master or mistress. 

It is found, too, in the result of experience, that questions of 
finance are inextricably involved in the exercise of a special 
control over educational endowments. In many cases a failure 
to observe the educational provisions of a scheme is attributable 
to financial embarrassment, from which the endowment can be 
relieved only by the administrative action of the Charity 
Commissioners. 
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If the Eadowed Schools Acts were repealed, and nothing was 
-substituted for them, the only consequence would be that a 
particular mode of reorganising certain endowmenis w^ould 
thenceforth cease to exist. But, if the Charitable Trusts Acts 
were repealed, and nothing was substituted for them, the con- 
sequence woidd be a revival of the lenirthy and expensive 
process of the jurisdiction of the Chancery Division of the High 
■Court, in all the above-mentioned respects, over these educa- 
tional endowments. 

As an illustration of the extent to which endowments, for 
-which a sche.me under the Endowed Schools Acts has been 
made, are affected by the more permanent jurisdiction under the 
Charitable Trusts Acts, it may be mentioned that down to the 
end of 1893 as many as 295 schemes for the amendment, in 
more or less important particulars, of schemes made under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, had been made by the Commissioners in 
the exercise of their ordinary jurisdiction. 

4. The jurisdiction conferred by the Endowed Schools Acts 
is not a general administrative jurisdiction, but is directed to 
a single object, that of making schemes, original or amending, 
for the regulation of the endowments concerned. These Acts 
are temporary, and since 1882 have been prolonged annually by 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Act. 

5. The initiative in making schemes in England (exclusive of 
Monmouthshire) lies with the Charity Commissioners, and the 
procedure involves the following steps : — 

(i.) An Assistant Commissioner holds an enquiry into the 
nature of the endowment and other facts of the case, 
and reports to the Commissioner to whose district the 
case belongs, 
(ii.) " Heads of a proposed scheme " are submitted by that 
Commissioner to the whole board. 

(iii.) On this basis a draft scheme is prepared, and usually 
sent to the trustees for consideration ; it is then 
published. Two months from the date of publication 
are allowed for objections or suggestions. 

(iv.) The draft scheme is then again brought before the board 
by the Commissioner. In a contentious or difficult 
case, a public local enquiry is then held by an Assistant 
Commissioner, who makes a fmiiher report. 

(v.) The Commissioners, if they proceed with the case, then 
formally frame the scheme and submit it to the 
Council of Education, when it passes out of their 
hands into those of the Education Department. 

(vi.) The Education Department publish the scheme as 
submitted to them, one month being allowed for 
objections or suggestions. 

(vii.) Three courses are then open to the Education Depart- 
ment. They may either approve the scheme in the 
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form submitted, or disapprove it, or remit it to the 

Cliarity Commissioners with sucli declaration as the 

nature of the case seems to require. If no objections 

or suggestions are received it is the practice of the 

(0 lieport of Depai-tment to approve the scheme forthwith. Where 

Select Com- objections or suggestions have been made of such a 

°"*J^Q^^) kind as could not be met by any reasonable moditi- 

Commission, cation of details, the Department have in a few cases 

Appendix 18. signified their disapproval of the scheme, or sometimes 

indefinitely suspended their decision. In the years 
1884-94 five schemes made under the Endowed SchooLs 
Acts, 1869-74, were so disapproved.(^) Where a scheme 
is remitted with a declaration, the Charity Commis- 
sioners may either amend the scheme so as to bring 
it into conformity with the declaration and return 
it to the Education Department, or may prepare another 
scheme, 
(viii.) When a scheme is approved by the Department, it is 
once more pubUshed by the Depai-tment with a notice 
stating that the scheme may be approved by Your 
Majesty in Council without being laid before Parlia- 
ment, unless within two months either a petition is 
presented to Your Majesty in Council against the 
scheme, or a petition is presented to the Education 
Department praying that the sclieme may be laid 
before Parliament. 

(ix.) The petition to Your Majesty in Council may be pre- 
sented by the governing body of any endowment with 
a yearly income of more than lOOL to which the 
scheme relates, or by any person or body corporate 
directly aflfected by the scheme on certain grounds 
which are mainly of a legal character. (Endowed 
Schools Act, 18G9, s. 39.) If such petition is pre- 
sented Your Majesty refera it to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Your Privj Council for hearing. The 
proceedings for this particular purpose rvg conducted, 
not by the Education Department, but by the Charity 
Commissioners as respondents to the petition. The 
Judicial Committee may recommend Your Majesty 
either to approve the scheme or to withhold approval 
from the whole or any pai*t of it. If approved, the 
scheme is laid before Parliament by the Education 
Department. If disapproved, the scheme does not 
take eflTect, but the Charity Commissioners may foHh- 
with prepare a new scheme. If the Judicial Com- 
mittee recommend Your Majesty to disapprove part of 
the scheme, it is refen^ed Imck to the Commissioners 
for alteration in conformity with the report of the 
Judicial Committee and is then submitted to the 
Education Department to be laid before Parliament. 
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Since the passing of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869,* 
there Lave been 19 schemes, under the Endowed 
Schools Acts, 1869-74, which have been the subject 
of appeals of this kind. In the case of 13 out of the 
19 the Judicial Committee recommended that the 
scheme should proceed; the remaining six were 
reniitted. 
(x.) The petition to the Education Department may be 
presented either by the governing body of the 
endowment, or by the council . of any municipal 
borough directly aflfected hy the scheme, or by not 
less than 20 inhabitants, ratepayers, of a borough or 
place directly so affected, 
(xi.) When a scheme is laid before Parliament, it is com- 
petent for either House of Parliament, during two 
months (in the same session) from the date at which 
the scheme was laid before the House, to present an 
address praying Your Majesty to withhold your 
approval from the whole or any part of the scheme. 
If such an address is presented against the whole 
scheme, the scheme does not take eftect ; if against a 
part of it, the scheme may be altered accordingly 
and proceeded with. From the passing of the Act of 
1869 to the end of March 1895, motions were made 
in 36 cases (excluding schemes under the Welsh 
; , Intermediate Education Act), rasulting in addresses 
praying Your Majesty to withhold your consent from 
13 schemes in whole and 4 schemes in pai't. 
(xii.) Two months after the date of approval by the Education 
Department, or, where a petition ha.s been presented, 
at the expiration of the proceedings connected with 
that petition, the scheme is transmitted to the Privy 
Council, and, on being approved by Your Majesty in 
Coimcil, comes into operation and has the force of 
. an Act of Parliament. 
Mr. Fearon, Secretary to the Charity Commission, in the course q. 2121, 
of his examination before the Select Committee on the Charity 
Co^lmission in 1894, said: — "I think that a scheme under 
" the Endowed Schools Acts, however non-contentious, is hardly 
" ever passed under a year, and sometimes takes several years to 
" get through." That such delays should occur is hardly matter 
for surprise when one takes into account the number and 
character of the interests involved in the dealing with an endow- 
ment of even moderate importance, and the variety of opportu- 
nities for negotiation! afforded by the elaborate machinery which 
has been described. The treatment of charitable endowments, so 
long as they are subject to the law of trusts, can never be a very 
simple matter ; and there was much to be said for a complicated 

♦ Before the E&dx^wcd Schools Act, 1873, the appeal w&s to a Special Committee 
of the Priw Couucil. 
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system of checks aud appeals when there was nothing better to 
interpose between the trustees of many an obscure ondowment 
in the country and a centralised Board in London, wielding the 
formidable powers of the Endowed Schools Acts. But the 
tediousness of the process is nevertheless a witness to the want 
of local organisation which the Schools Enquiry Commission 
deplored, and, in the better state of things now existing, might 
safely be modified in some important respects. 

6.' Under the Endowed Schools Acts^ the Commissioners can 
visit and inquire into details of administration for the purpose of 
preparing an original or amending scheme under those Acts. In- 
spection for other purpose?, as for that of seeing that the provisions 
of an existing scheme are duly carried out, may be conducted 
under the Charitable Trusts Acts. But the greater educational 
experience possessed by the staff under the Endowed Schools 
Acts makes inspection under these Acts the preferable course ; 
and as it is always possible, and often necessary, to enquire 
whether a new scheme or an amending scheme is wanted, 
the powers under those Acts have been found sufficient for the 
limited amount of inspection which has so far been attempted 
by the Commission. 

7. Cei-tain endowed schools are exempted, wholly or in part, 
fix)m the jurisdiction of the Commissioners, (i.) The Colleges of 
Eton and Winchester are wholly exempted, though they may 
apply to have the benefits of the Charitable Trusts Acts 
extended to them for any particular purpose, if they so desire, 
(ii.) The following schools are exempted from the operation of 
the Endowed Schools Acts, but not from that of the Charitable 
Trusts Acts : — 

(a.) Charterhouse, Han'ow, Rugl^y, Shrewsbury, Westminster. 
(6.) Endowed elementary schools having an income from 

endowment not exceeding 100?. a year. (^) 
(c.) Endowed schools maintained by voluntary contribution, 

and having no income from endowment, 
(c?.) Schools, not being grammar schools, which in 1869 were 

in receipt of an annual grant from the Education 

Department. (») 
(e,) Schools maintained out of endowment not permanently 

attached to them. 
(/.) Chorister schools. 
(c/.) Every educational endowment founded less than 50 

years before the date of the Act (2nd August 1869), 

unless the governing body assents to a scheme. 

8. In the quarter of a century which has elapsed since the 
passing of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, the Commissioners 
have dealt with endowments the aggregate yeaxly income of 
which amounts to something more than five-sevenths of the 
estimated total income known to be subject to the Endowed* 
Schools Acts, 1869-74. The total number of original schemes 
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established under those Acts down to the 31st December 1894 

in England exclusive of Monmouthshire, is 851, and of amending (i) SeeKohy 

schemes under the same Acts 127.(0 I** ^s estimated (^ that, at Returo, 

the rate of progress hitherto maintained, it would take ^^^' 

about nine more years to make schemes for the rest of the (=) Mr. Fearon, 

endowments now known to be subject to those Acts. But ^- 1<>»8-^<>-6- 

the period required is likely to be extended by the need of 

amending those schemes which, owing to lapse of time and change 

of circumstances, have become imsuitable ; a duty which forms a 

large and inci^easing part of the work of this Department. In a 

later part of this Report^ i^ ^^U be our duty to make some (^^.ScePartlv. 

important recommendations with regard to the Charity Com- par. 6. 

mission ; but until a readjustment of its functions in respect of 

Endowed Schools can be effected as part of a plan embracing 

the whole organisation of Secondary Education, it is to be 

hoj)ed that nothing will occur to cause any slackening of progress 

in the administration of these Acts. 

9. The Charity Commission consists of a Chief Commissioner, cokstitutios 
s, Second, Third, and Fourth Commissioner, appointed under the commwsiow. 
Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, a Secretary appointed under that 
Act and the Endowed Schools Act, 1874, and two Commissioners 
appointed under the Endowed Schools Act, 1874, whereby the 
functions and powers of the Endowed Schools Commission were 
transferred to the Charity Commission. The two Commissioners 
appointed under the last-named Act are thereby entrusted with 
the same powers as their colleagues : that is to say, they may 
act as Commissioners for matters imder the Charitable Trusts 
Acts as well as under the Endowed Schools Acts. The whole 
Commission has a collective responsibility for the administration 
of both sets of Acts. 

The Fourth Commissioner is unpaid, and has always held a 
seat in the House of Commons. Down to the year 1886 the post 
was held, with only one or two exceptions, by the Vice-President 
for the time Being. Since that date tln-ee out of the four 
genjblemen who have filled the post have been private members ; 
but this change has not interfered with the custom by which 
the Fourth Commissioner has quitted ofBce with the administra- 
tion which appointed him. From the passing of the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1874, to the year 1886 the Vice-President did not 
attend the meetings of the Board, but each of the Parliamentaiy 
Commissioners since appointed has taken a regular and active 
part in the work of the Commission, and has been, for ordinary 
purposes, the channel of communication between the Commission 
and that House. 

So far as the Charitable Trusts Acts are concerned the 
Charity Commission has no organic connexion with any 
Minister or Government Department. The Commission is 
subject to the ordinary financial control of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Your Majesty's Treasury, with whom rests the 
duty of defending its Estimates in the House ot Commons. On 
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the other hand, the legal origin and chai'acter of its jurisdiction 
is manifest, not only in the principles hy which it is guided, 
but also in the provisions for appeal on various points from its 
decisions to the Chancery Division of the High Court, and in 
the nature of the means by which its authority is ultimately 
upheld. 

In exercising their jurisdiction under the Endowed Schools 
Acts, the Charity Commissioners arc in a somewhat diflferent 
position. They are here brought into a definite, though incom- 
plete, relation to the Committee of Council on Education. Their 
schemes require the approval of that Department, and, if sub- 
sequently laid before the Houses of Parliamfent, are considered 
to be in the charge of the Lord President or the Vice-President, 
as the case may be. From the summary of proceedings foir the 
establishment of a scheme under these Acts, which we have 
given above, it will be seen that the Education Department 
possesses no direct influence over those proceedings until a com- 
plete scheme, often the outcome of some* years of patient 
negociation between the Commission and the locality concerned, 
is submitted to it* And, since the Endowed Schools Commission 
was merged in the Charity Commission, circumstances have 
tended, on the whole, to bring the Commission and the Minister 
less and less into touch with one another. 

As we have stated above, the powers exercised by the Com- 
missioners under the Endowed Schools Acts hxq ako subject to 
an appeal, on certain points, to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which has delivered several judgments of great 
importance on the scope and interpretation of those Acts. 

n. — The Department of Science and Art. 

^emJtio2?to^ 10. This Department has experienced several important 
iSpabtmewt changes in its relation to other branches of the executive. 
Originally under the control of the Board of Trade, it was, on 
the establishment ©f the Education "Dfepartment in 1856, placed 
side by side with that Department under the Lord President of 
the Council and the Vice-President of the Committee of Counci 
on Education. From 1873 to 1884, the Secretary of the 
Education Department, was also Secretary of the Department 
of Science and Art. His chief executive ofiicer at South 
Kensington was also an assistant secretary of the Department 
at Whitehall. In 1884 the Science and Art Department 
received a secretary and permanent head of its own. But, 
although thus practically severed from the Education Depart- 
ment, it continues under the control of the Lord President and 
Vice-President, whose influence on the policy of these two 
Departments is much more direct and substantial than that 
exercised by them over the admimstration of the Endowed 
Schools Acts. The operations of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment cover a much wider area than those of the Education 
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Department and of the Charity Commission. They extend not 
only to Scotland and Ireland, but also, for purposes of exami- 
nation, to the British Colonies and Dependencies. 

1 1 . The connexion of this Department wdth Secondary Education 
depends primarily on tho aid whicli it gives to the establishment 
and maintenance of science and art schools and classes, wliich 
may be held either in the day or in the evening. Such 
school or class must be under (1) a local committee approved by 
the Department, or (2) the local authority as defined by the 
Technical Instruction Act, or (3) a school board, or (4J the 
governing body of an endowed school. It must bo open at all 
times to inspection by the Department. 

New regulations of great importance have been issued by the 
Department since the appointment of this Commission. But, 
for the proper understanding of the views expressed by many 
of our witnesses, it will be convenient, in the first place, to give 
a general description of tho system which the new regulations 
were designed to modify, and then to note the principal changes 
which have now been introduced. 

12. The grants to schools or classes were made on the results 
of an annual examination. The students in respect to whom 
these payments were made were required to belong to the 
industrial classes — the definition of " industrial " being the pos- 
session by the parent of an income not exceeding 4:001. a year, 
this being the limit for abatement of income tax. The payment 
for science was 21. for a pass in the elementary stage of the 
subject offered, 21. lOs. and 51, for a second or firab class respec- 
tively in the advanced stage, and 4i. and Si. for a second or first 
class respectively in honours. Extra grants were given for 
certain subjects. No payment was made imless at least 28 les- 
sons had been given to the class, or unless the student examined 
had received at least 20. The payments for art were made on 
similar principles, but with some variation in the amounts. In 
addition to the payments by results, there was a payment 
of 1/. in a day organised science school on account of each 
j?tudent who made 250 attendances in the year and fulfilled 
cei^tain other conditions ; and in a night school 10^. for each 
pupil who makes 60 attendances in the year. For recognition 
as a day organised science school the principal conditions to be 
fulfilled were that instruction in science should be carried on 
methodically for three years, according to a course prescribed 
by the Department, and that at least 15 houi^a a week should be 
allotted to subjects taken under the Department. The atten- 
dance grant could not be claimed on account of scholars on the 
register of a school under the Education Department. 

13. Turning now to the recent regulations, we find that the 
limit of income adopted to define the industrial class has been 
raised from 400i. to 5001, so as to correspond with the limit for 
abatement of income tax. Organised science schools, to which 
this test w^a^ applied only if th45rc was reason to suppose that 
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they were not largely attended by pupils of the industrial class, 
are now put on the same footing in this respect as other schools 
and classes. The remaining modifications affect organised science 
schools only. 

In these schools the numl^er of hours per week which must 
be devoted to the teaching of science (including mathematics) is 
reduced from 15 to 13. Further regulations to a great extent 
reform the basis on which grants are made to organised 
science schools, with a view at once to coiTccting the evils of 
payment on results and of written examination, and to encourag- 
ing literary subjects. Under the new regulations grants to such 
schools will be of three kinds : — (1.) An attendance grant. (2.) A 
variable grant, depending on the results of inspection. At the 
inspection, the examination will be vivd voce ; it will include 
literary subjects as well as the others, and the amount of the 
grant will depend on the quality of work found in the school as 
a whole. It will thus be, in fact, an inspection of the teachers 
no less than of the students. The Depai-tment has hitherto had 
no power to make grants in literary subjects as such; but 
these subjects will, under the new rules, be directly encouraged, 
since the inspector will take account of them in forming hLs 
estimate of the school. (3.) A grant on the results of examination 
in the compulsory subjects of the advanced and higher courses. 

^ha?Gbajit8 ^^' Besides making grants in these forms, the Department also 
ro i^HooL8A3n) (1) awards medals and prizes for examinations; (2) gives 

scholarships, exhibitions, and free studentships, which are con- 
ditional in some cases on the raising of local subscriptions ; (3) 
makes supplementary grants in certain subjects, and in respect of 
certain teachers or students ; (4) gives aid to teachers in training 
at the Royal College of Science and the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington, and at other approved local centres ; 
(5) makes building grants, and grants in aid of fittings and 
apparatus -, (6) aids local museums of science and art. 

^EcnsacAL^ 15. In so far as there now exists any central authority for 
bducatiox. technical education, the Department of Science and Art performs 
that function. Thus, it has to decide on the qualifications of 
schools or institutions to receive aid from local authorities, 
and also to sanction subjects of instruction not specifically 
authorised under the Technical Instruction Acts. 

TATWjfoF 1 6. In defining technical instruction, the Department has kept 

^ muCTioy ^" ^^ view the varying needs of different localities, and has been 

liberal rather than strict in its interpretation. For example, the 
following are a few among the subjects which it has sanctioned : — 
The principles of banking and financial science ; book-keeping ; 
the principles of commerce ; singing and musical notation ; 
instrumental and orchestral music ; political economy ; seaman- 
ship ; the science and art of teaching ; veterinary science. 

17. The number of endowed secondary schools in England in 
connexion with the Departmt^t was (April, 1894) 265. Of 
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these 25 availed themselves of the examinations only and not of 
the grant, while in the case of 77 others no grant was given in 
respect of elementary mathematics. The latter restriction is 
impo3e<l by the Department where the circumstances of an 
endowed school do not appear to justify its receiving assistance 
from public funds to the fullest extent. Only 10 out of the 265 
were organised science schools. 

The total number of organised science schools in England, local distbi- 
exclusive of Monmouthshire, in 1894-95, was 98 — a substantial scSJcb aJd 
advance from 82 in 1893-94, and 64 in 1892-93. ^^^^ ORxm. 

18. The expenditure of the Department in the financial yeai-, -^^^ ^PP» 
1893-94, amounted to 060,308/. Of this sum, 143,869i.(i) was ^' ®^ 
spent in grants to schools and classes in England, exclusive of^^^^^fj!^ 
Monmouthshire. The importance of these grants is not in their elude paymeBts 
size, for they do not amount to more than 51. 68. per 1,000 of the ?°''^'^^ 
population, but in the fact that they constitute a State grant in ichoote wid 
aid of Secondary Education ; and in this view it is worth noting training 
to what an extent the great towns earn the lion's share. Thus,(^) colleges, 
while the grants to schools and classes in the administrative 
counties of England amounted (1892-93) to not more than 21. Us, l^^^e A.^*^*^ 
per 1,000 of population, and in London to 5/. 105.,the 61 county 
boroughs earned as much as lOi. 148., or, to take particular 
instances,(*) Leeds earned from the Department, 5,997i., as com- (') 76. Table C 
pared with 6,090Z. earned by all the thjree Ridings of Yorkshire, 
excluding county boroughs. Manchester earned 6,590i., as 
compared with 5,340i. earned by the administrative county of 
Lancashire, though the population of the town is, in the case 
of Leeds, little more than one -fifth, and in the case of Manchester, 
less than one-third of the population of the county. Tn Norfolk 
and Suffolk the three county lx>roughs, Norwich, Great Yarmouth, 
and Ipswich, with an aggregate population of 150,000, earned 
2,690i., while the rest of the two counties, with a population 
more than four times as great, earned only 729/. 



III. — The Education Department 

19. The statutory connexion of the Department with Secondary ^^J^5^jJ5? 
Education is slight, and cannot be taken as the measure of ite 
influence, which is felt in many dii-ections. It receives schemes 
from the Chai-ity Commissioners acting under the Endowed 
Schools Acts, as has already been explained. It has also a 
special jurisdiction over certain endowed elementary schools 
which are excluded from the jurisdiction under the Endowed 
Schools Acts, 1869-74.(1) The governing body of a school, or (0 See above, 
endowment of a school so excluded, may frame and submit a'?Jw|J?^^ 
scheme to the Education Department ; and the Department may 
approve it with or without modifications. By means of such 
a scheme, the same powers may he exercised as under the En- 
dowed Schools Acts, and the ^i^^me when made has the force 
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of a scheme under those Acts. (^) It will be observed, 
however, that this jurisdiction, though it affords the op- 
portunity of applying such endowments, by means of scholar- 
ships or otherwise, to purposes of Secondary Education, can 
only be put in motion by the governing body. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that it has been seldom 
exercised. Not more than 44 schemes(^) have been so established, 
their object being in most cases the constitution of a new 
governing body, with discretionaiy power to apply the income 
of the endowment either to the general support of the school 
or to encourage regular attendance, longer continuance at school, 
instruction in higher subjects, or other kindred objects. 

20. But, apart from endowments, the Department has an im- 
portant connexion with Secondary Education from two sides ; on 
the lower side, through the public elementary schools ; on the 
higher side, through the university colleges and the training col- 
leges. The influence of training colleges on Secondary Education, 
is, though indirect, a considerable and a growing one. Not only is 
a large amount of secondary instiniction given by teachers in 
elementary schools, but the passing of the teacher from ele- 
mentary schools to secondary is no longer a rare occurrence ; 
and in both cases the teacher who has been through a college, 
whether attached to a university college or of the older 
residential type, wiH commonly have the best chance of 
succeas. 

21. An "elementary school" is defined(^) as one at which 
elementary education is " the principal part " of the instruction 
given. In the case of an evening elementary school, it is not 
even required, with a view to a parliamentary grant, that 
"the principal part" of the education shall be elementary. 
Hence, an evening school, receiving annual grants from the 
Department, may be mainly a secondary school. Again, some 
higher grade elementary schools, which receive grants from the 
Department under the name of public elementary schools, 
are in fact secondary schools as regards the higher part of their 
curriculum. The only limits to such grants are, (1) that the 
scholar earning the grant must be under 14 ; or (2) if over 14, 
must not have passed in the three elementary subjects of the 
Seventh Standard. (^) 

22. With university colleges the Department is connected in 
two ways. (1.) Under a Treasury minute of July 1, 18Sf), each 
college receiving the Treasury grant is required to furnish 
annually to the Education Department a statement showing the 
results of the past year's work, the financial position of the 
college, &c. (2.) Day trainimf colleges for teachers in elemen- 
tary schools (in addition to tft* residential colleges) were estab- 
lished by the Education Department under the Code of 1890. 
A day training college must I;^ attached to some university or 
college of university rank. AStjihe day training colleges now 
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recognised by the Department, except those at Oxford and 
Cambridge, are attached to university colleges receiving Govern- 
ment grants. The day training colleges are in a close relation 
with the Department, being subject to the regulations contained 
in Part II. of the Code. In 1894-95 there were 12 day 
training colleges in connexion with universities and university 
colleges in England. Six of these were for men only : two for 
women only : four for men and women. They contained 576 
students (284 men and 292 women.) 



IV. — The Board of Agriculture, 

23. The powers of the Board of Agriculture in connexion with powxbs utd 
education are defined by section 2 (2) of the Board of Agricul- Fu»otio»b. 
ture Act, 1889. The Board may inspect and report on any 
school (not being a public elementary school) in which technical 
education, practical or scientific, is given in any subject con- 
nected with agriculture (including horticulture) and forestry. 
The range of subjects bearing on agricultural education is a wide 
one, including (e.g.) chemistry, physics, biology, geologj'-, men- 
suration, surveying, levelling, and book-keeping. The Board 
can also aid educational institutions from a parliamentary grant 
(8,000Z.), which was first placed at the disposal of the Agricultural 
Department of the Privy Council (now the Board of Agricul- 
ture) in 1888. After the passing of the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act, 1 890, it became apparent to the Board that 
financial aid to local schools could best be given by county 
councils. Hence the grants of the Board are now given mainly 
to institutions supplying the higher forms of agricultural 
education. These institutions include the University Colleges 
of Leeds and Nottingham, the Durham College of Science at 
Newcastle, the Cambridge and Counties Agricultural Education 
Committee, and the University Extension College founded at 
Reading through the action of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The Board have placed their services at the disposal of 
coimty councils for the purpose of inspecting educational work 
connected with agriculture. Several counties have availed 
tlieraselves of this arrangement, agricultural education being 
many-sided, and requiring the development of a graded system. 
The scope of such inspection is large, comprising evening con- 
tinuation schools, science classes, secondary schools, and courses 
of lectures to adults. Inspection is also conducted through the 
colleges aided by the Board. Moreover, assistance in teaching 
may be obtained from fsuch colleges by secondary schools, and 
those who are connected with the schools can attend classes at 
the colleges. And, in addition to tha^e particular forms of 
influence on Secondary EJducation, the Board n)ay be looked to 
for information as to the requireme.-Ats of thcg^e engaged in 
agriculture in respect of education as, well as of other matters. 
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B. — Local Authorities. 
1. — County Councils, 

I/OCal Tax i* 

TioN ACT, im. 24. Tlie Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 18130, places 
at the disposal of local authorities in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, considerable sums, representing the residue of the beer and 
spirit duties, which may be applied to te?hnical education, 
including science and art instruction. 

iNST^CTfoN 25. The Technical Instmction Acts, 1889 and 1891 empower 

^^^' the council of any county or borough, or any urban sanitary 

authority in England or Wales, to levy a rate not exceeding icL 

in the £ to supply or aid the supply of t chnicil or monual 

instruction. 

A^?ErTo 26. In EnglandXO of 48 county councils, 42 were in 1894 
ofWoT^xhQ^' ^^^^^^^^S ^^^ whole amount of their local taxation money to 
figures and technical education ; and six county councils were devoting a 
facts quoted in part of it. The power of rating for technical education has not 

IhT J^^S^, y^^ ^?^^^ ^^^^ '^y ^"y English county as a whole. But in six 
seeApp., 'counties such a rat? has been levied by urban sanitary autho- 
pp. 332-423. rities, most of which have received from the county council a 

grant equal in amount to the rates so levied. In 181)3-94 the 
rate was levied by 42 urban sanitary authorities, and the 
aggregate amount so raised was 6,044Z. In the period of 
four years, ended Slst March 1894, the aggregate amount 
received by the 48 county councils out of the residue of the 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Duties was 1,G84,288Z. 
Of this sum, 1,025,583^. was in that period expended on educa- 
tion under the Technical Instruction Acts, and an additional 
sum of 438,635Z. was appropriated to the same purpose and 
carried forward. 

^^ooil^ 27. The grants made by county councils to schools and colleges 
coiLsaBs, ic. are of two principal kinds. (1.) Annual grants for maintt^nance ; 
such grants may be considei'ed aa more especially tending to 
encourage Secondary Education generally, rather than merely 
technical instruction in the narrower sense. Aid to grammar 
schools has been largely given in this form. (2.) Capital grants, 
either (a) for building, or (6) for equipment or maintenance. 
The total amount expended in 1893-94 on technical in^tnic- 
tion by tlie 48 county councils was 391,589^. Excluding 
74,fj20i., or nearly one-fifth part, which was paid over to, and 
administered by, the town councils of boroughs or other urban 
authorities, we>have a sum of 316,969i. administered either 
directly by the technical instruction committees of the county 
councils, or by di^rict or local committees acting under their 
regulations and coni^ol. 

Of this latter sum^l88,755i. was spent on technical institutes, 
schools of art, classes'V^pplicable to special industries, and other 
forms of " technical instruction " in its naiTower sense; while 
I7,169i. was paid to -secondary schools, 39,475i. towards 
scholarships and exhibitidins, 13,922i. to evening continuation 
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scliools, and 22,781i. was expended on spjcial classes for training 
and preparing elementary school teachers to conduct evening 
schools. The remainder of the funds, 2,984?., was spent in 
providing apparatus for schools and classe.i, and 31,933/. in 
miscellaneous charges. 

It will be seen from the above figures that, without infringing 
the provisions of the Technical Instruction Acts, a large proportion 
of the county funds are already being spent directly or indirectly 
on the maintenance and improvement of secondary scliools, and 
on those eveninor continuation schools which form, in the countrv 
districts at all events, almost the only means of giving Secondary 
Ed ucation to the wag(i -earning classes. We have evidence to show 
that this proportion is steadily increasing, particularly in the 
agiicultural counties, where the demand for technological 
instruction is not gi^eat. But the practice of the diflTerent 
counties varies largely. Thus 20 out of 48 councils (including 
the large counties of Kent and Lancashire), make no grants to 
gi'ammar and other secondary schools. In six others {e.g. Cumber- 
land and Northampton) the gi'ants were limited to small sums 
for equipment. But in the remainder the gi'ants made to 
secondary schools were of two principal kinds: (1.) Annual 
grants for maintenance, given either on the capitation principle, 
or on the consideration of each application on its merits — to 
eveiy class of public endowed schools except the more expensive 
first grade schools. These grants amounted in 1893-94 to 
11^890^. (2.) Capital grants cither (a) for building, or (6) for 
equipment or apparatus. These amounted in 1893-94 to, (a) 
l,588i, (6) 2,702/.* 

28. The conditions attached by county councils to such aid coxditions 
differ widely. Returns giving information on this subject are GRAxxrARE" 
available for only 31 out of the 48 county councils. A condition 
imposed by the Technical Instruction Acts, is, that either the 
county council or its Technical Instruction Committee shall bo 
represented on the managing 1x)dy of the school aided. In 
many or most cases, some rules are laid down as to the subjects 
of instruction, and some provision is made for inspection and 
examination. In Leicestershire, county council scholars re- 
ceiving technical instruction are to sit for an examination, if 
required. In Cheshire, at least 25 per cent, of the scholar must 
take the examinations of the Science and Art Department. In 
SuiTey, the county council scholai^s in any school must take the 
University Local Examinations, while the rest of the school may 
be examined at the discretion of the headmaster. In a smaller 
number of instances, regulations are made as to the fees and 
charges, and as to the appointment of teachers. 
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* These figures represent the grants made in this year, but the total expenditure 
fbr the year under (1) and (2) included balances amounting in all to 988/., which 
were brought forward from the previous years, and which, added to the grants for 
the year, make up the total of 17,168/. mentioned as paid to secondary schools in 
the preceding paragn^h. 
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29. In 1894, 17 secondary schools had been founded, or were 
being founded, by county councils. It has been questioned 
whether a county council, acting alone, has power to found 
a general secondary or non-technical school. Where this has 
been done, the county council has usually acted in conjunction 
with some other body, such as the Charity Commission, or the 
governing body of an endowed school, or a school board. 

30. 42 out of 48 counties are returned as spending part of their 
funds on scholarships ; but in eight counties these scholai'ships are 
restricted to boys. The amounts expended by county councils on 
scholarships and exhibitions bear very various proportions to the 
amount spent on direct maintenance of secondary schools. In 
some counties the sum devoted to scholarships and exhibitions is 
far the larger — as in the West Riding of Yorkshire, which, in the 
financial year 1893-94, spent 9,3877. on that object, as against 
3;242{. spent on secondary schools ; in some other counties it is 
much less, as in Hertford (239Z. as against 9001.), while in a 
third group the two amounts are more nearly equal (as in 
Devon). 

31. Though in some places there is a fair provision of senior 
scholarships, or of s(jholarships and exhibitions which can be 
taken to places of higher education, a great majority of the 
scholarships given by county councils are for children from 
public elementary schools. An ordinary rule for junior scholar- 
ships is that the candidate shall not be less than 11 years of age, 
or more than 13 or 14, The income which shall preclude 
parents from receiviDg such aid is variously defined; the 
highest being i 400Z.'*^ the lowest, 150Z. In some cases of 
agricultural scholarships, the parent is merely required to be 
'' a farmer.'' The usual values of the scholarships show that it 
is thought desirable to do more than merely defray school fees. 
Thus a large number of scholarships range from 101, to 151, 
Those of a smaller value, though not few, are in a decided 
minority. Boarding scholai-ships range from 201 up to 45?. All 
these scholarships are, as a rule, restricted to residents in the 
administrative county, or to children who have been receiving 
education in the county for periods varying from six months 
upwards. 

32. In a general survey of the work thus hitherto done by 
county councils, certain broad facts stand out clearly, 
(i.) County councils have generally found it unwise, if not im- 
possible, in dealing with children of school age, to treat 
technical instruction as a thing separate from general Secondary 
Education. This appears {e.g.) from the large number of cases 
in which the grants have been made to grammar schools. But 
the conditions under which these grants have necessarily been 



♦ This sum represents the limit fixed hy the Department of Science and Art, in 
respect to payment on results of the written examination at the time "when the 
returns from the county councils were received. 
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made, owing to the requirements of the Technical Instimction 
Acts, have, as a rule, tended to modify the curricula of the 
schools in the direction of more science and technical instruction, 
Bometimes, perhaps, to the undue restriction of the literary 
teaching. (ii.) In a few places where the endowments for 
Secondary Education are large, difficulty is experienced in 
satisfying modem requirements without further aid. An illus- 
tration of this fact is supplied by Bedford, where the grammar 
school and the modern school, both endowed under the great 
Harpur Tnist, received in 1893-94 a capital grant of 1001. each 
from the county council for equipment and apparatus. An even 
better illustration is afforded by London, where the endowed 
schools, with scarcely an exception, have applied for and obtained 
grants. Despite the fact that they are not as yet charged with 
the aid and control of Secondary Education generally, many 
county councils are already spending large sums of money 
on the direct or indirect assistance of such education, thus 
adding considerably to the school incomes, and obtaining 
in return a considerable power of control over the govern- 
ment and curricula of the schools, (iii.) The great bulk of 
the money spent by the county councils has gone to the educa- 
tion of children and not of adults, (iv.) A large and growing 
branch of the county council work consists in the aiding of the 
evening continuation schools, both by grants and by the 
preparation of teachers to give the scientific, artistic, agricultural 
and other instruction needed in these schools. They are here 
overlapping the work of the Education Department, which also 
gives aid to most of the schools, but to an extent (in the rural 
districts) usually insufficient for their requirements. 

33. A point which remains to be noticed is the manner in OBoiiriL. 
which county councils constitute their technical instruction j^pi^^iOT^^. 
committees.(^) In most cases such committees consist wholly of "ox op 
members of the county council. In six counties only (Devon, (}) Sec p. 42o. 
Essex, Gloucester, Somerset, Wilts, West Riding of Yorkshire) 
were non-members co-opted at the date of our returns. For 
example, in the West Eiding, five out of thirty members of the 
Technical Instruction Committee were chosen from outside the 
county council ; of whom one is Your Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools ; another served on the Eoyal Commission on Technical 
Education ; and a third is President of the West Riding Chamber 
of Agriculture. The Somerset County Education Committee 
co-opted eight members (a number since increased to eleven), of 
whom one is Your Majesty's Chief Inspector of Schools in that 
district. There were in addition, four representatives of the 
urban authorities which levied a rate under the Technical 
Instruction Act. The county councils of Northumberland 
and Nottingham have not co-opted members on their own 
body, but have appointed sub-committees, consisting of 15 
members of the county council, one representative of each 
urban sanitary authority that raises a rate of not less than ^d. 
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in the pound for purposes of tcjlmical instruction, and eight 
co-opted members, among whom were included Your Majesty's 
Chief Inspector of Schools, the Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 
and two gentlemen connected with the Oxford University 
Extension movement. The Clloucestei'shire committee is com- 
posed of 29 members of the county council, four additional 
membeiTS appointed by the council, and 20 additional menjbers 
co-opte<l by the committee itself. In Essex, six persons of 
special knowledge and experience in educational matters have 
been chosen from outside the county council, it is to be 
remarked that, according to the information supplied to us, only 
three counties, viz., Gloucester, Somereet, and Wilts, have 
included women among their co-opted members. The Somerset 
committee contained three ladies, and those of Gloucester and 
Wilts two each. 

In several counties the committees have enlisted aid from 
outside the council by means of delegation of some of tlieir 
functions. This has been effected sometimes by the appointment 
of sub-committees of the technical instruction committee with 
members added from outside, as in Noiiihumberland and 
Nottingham, but more often by the constitution of district 
committees to whom the local administration of the county 
grants is in varying degrees entnisted. As many as 18 counties 
liave adopted the latter plan, and in a few more counties district 
or loc^l committees have been constituted for pui'poses of 
organisation or as advisoiy bodies. The system of district 
committees is, no.doubt, peculiarlj'- adapted to th(i circuinstances of 
a large county with a scattered population like that of Devon, 
where, accordingly, we find 16 district committees administering 
grants amounting in the aggregate to 2,850i. A district com- 
mittee is formed for each union, and consists of the county 
aldermen and councillors resident in the union and other pei'sons 
jwlded by the county committee on the recommendation of the 
district committee. These pei-sons, of whom three at least must 
be women, are to be chosen from managers and govemoi-s of 
elementary and secondary schools, local committees of science 
and art schools, head teachers of secondar}'- schools, and other 
specially qualified persons. 

In Lancashire the county councillor for each mral electoral 
fli vision furnishes to the technical instruction committee a list 
of names of persons in the district interested in educational 
matters. The committee tlien selects at least six of the persons 
named, and these constitute the district committee, of which 
the county councillor or alderman, resident, or '^ interested in / 
the district is ex officio a n^ember. 



II. — London, 

^^ilox^Sf^' '34. The position of London under the Technical Instruction f 
i?OT™cTWN Acts deserves separate mention, as differing in some respects 
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from that of either a county or a county borough. The London 
Technical Education Board, which has been invested with full 
executive powers by the county council, consists of 20 members 
of the council, 13 representatives of other bodies nominally 
appointed by the council but really nominated by the other 
bodies, and two experts (one being a woman) co-opted by the 
council itself. The non-municipal bodies thus represented are : — 

The London School Board (3 representatives), the City and 
Guilds of London Institute (3), the London Parochial Charities 
Board (2), the Headmasters Association (1), the National 
Union of Teachers (1), and the London Trades Council (3), 

This composite board is intended to be representative of all 
the principal public bo<lies doing educational work in the 
Metropolis, and is of special interest as being the only example 
at pi^esent existing in England of a systematic local organisation 
for the control of Technical and Secondary Education. Its work 
is being carried on vigorously and is developing rapidly, but 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of London the sum actually 
appropriated to technical instruction in 1893-94 was only 
57,000il. out of 172,759?., the total amount of residue available. 
It is probable, however, that year by year, as the work of the 
Board developes, the sums appropriated will steadily increase. 
Besitles purely technical classes, the board voted, in 1893-91', 
12,215/. towards the maintenance and equipment of secondary 
schools, and, in the following year, 8,500/. for scIiolarshi[>s, a 
large proportion of which are tenable at secondary schools. 
Evening continuation schools are in London carried on by the 
school board out of its own funds. 



\ 



III. — County Borough Councils. 

35. Of the 61 county borough councils, 51 were, in 1894?. 
devoting the whole of their lo^al taxation money to technical 
education, and 9 were devoting a part of it. The total sum thus 
expended was, in 1898-94, 160,084/. out of 167,839/. available. 
In the period of four years, ended 31st March 1894, the aggregate 
a!T.ount received by these 61 county boroughs out of the residue 
of the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Duties was 605,778/. 
Of this sum, 386,482/. was in that period expended on education 
under the Technical Instruction Acts, and an additional sum of 
134,050/. was appropriated to the same purpose and carried 
forward. 

36. In addition to their grants, seven county borough councils 
also levied, in 1893-94, a rate under the Technical Instruction 
Act, the total amount levied being 0,860/.(*) 

37. The larger proportion of the expenditure of the county 
borough councils has been on technical instruction in the stricter 
sense of the word. Thus, in 1893-94, 94,986/. was spent on 
technical institutes, schools of ai-t, books, and apparatus for free 
libraries, museums, &c., while 11,092/. went towards the expenses 
of other technical classes. 
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In 20 boroughs payments amounting to 13,16U.* were made 
to school boards for the maintenance of evening continuation 
and higher grade elementary schools, and a further sum of 
6,128^. was spent by councils on evening continuation schools 
and classes for elementary teachers. 

Unlike the county councils the county boroughs have given 
comparatively little so far to schools professedly secondary. lu 
1893-94, only 14 out of 61 made grants in aid of 20 secondary 
schools, attended by 7,475 scholars. 

These grants amounted to 9,060i. for maintenance and 130^. 
for building and equipment. The conditions of aid are generally 
similar to those prescribed by county councils. 

CHOLABsnips. 38. Only 15 such councils have yet founded scholarships; 
and in two boroughs these are open only to boys. A large 
proportion of the scholarships are confined to children from the 
elementary schools. Among the conditions attached to such 
scholarships, the residence of the parents within the borough is 
one which is required by every town except Birmingham, which 
imposes no restriction. 

cSooLBoIm^s, ^^- ^^^ county borough council often pays over a part, large 
or small, of its local taxation money to the local school board. 
Thus at Leeds, where the sum appropriated under the Technical 
Instruction Acts was, in 1892-3, 6,045?., the sum of SfiOOL was 
paid to the school board. 

In some cases the grants to school boards are made for special 
objects, such as evening continuation classes, science classes, or 
scholarships. In others, the council require a scheme for the 
application of the grant to be submitted to them for theiv 
sanction, or, as at Leeds, are represented on the expenditure 
committee of the school board, iiut there are other cases in 
which the grant appears to be paid unconditionally and without 
any definite provision for control or supervision on the part of 
the borough council. 

iwOTucTioN ^0- I^ regard to the constitution of the technical instruction 
Committees, committees, information was received with regard to 41 out of 
the 61 county borough councils. Of the 41, 12 appoint only 
members of the borough council, while 29 admit non-members 
by co-optation. Such non-members are appointed on the ground 
of special educational experience, or as representing local 
educational institutions or local industries. School boards are 
represented on 12 technical committees, and local industries on 
19. Only three committees appear to contain women. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in spite of the small popula- 
tion and resources of some of these county boroughs, we know of 
hut one instance of a complete combination with the adjoining 
administrative county for the promotion of technical instruction. 
The borough of Wigan has, by agreement with the Lancashire 
County Council,! agreed to devote all its share of the local 

* This includes 345/. paid to voluntary school managers, 
t See Evidence, Q. 5i>oC-60. 
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taxation grant to a mining institute, available fur the adjoining 
portion of the county. In return Wigan obtains, not only 
a contribution from the county funds towards its institute, but 
also the benefit of the county scholarships and county technical 
classes. There are many other cases in which similar co-opera- 
tion would have been of mutual benefit, but this has hitherto 
been prevented by the jealous regard of the smaller area for its 
local autonomy. 

41. In one respect, there is an important difference in the 
position of the county and of the county borough under the 
Technical Instruction Acts. The educational accounts of the 
county council, like their other accounts, undergo a strict 
audit by the district auditors appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The legality of their expenditure is thus directly 
controlled by a central authority. In the case of county and 
municipal boroughs there is no such Government audit. This 
may account for the circumstance that the educational expen- 
diture of some of the councils of these boroughs includes 
sums spent on purposes some of which do not appear to fall 
within the scope of the Acts. 
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C. — Other Educational Authorities. 

42. In addition to the councils of counties and boroughs, 
the local bodies at present connected with Secondary Education 
are the following : — 

(i.) Governing bodies of endowed schools, 
(ii.) Managing conmiittees of proprietary schools and of 

institutes (such as mechanics' institutes), 
(iii.) Local committees under the Science and Art Department, 
(iv.) School boards, in so far as the schools under their control 

give secondary instruction, 
(v.) Managers of voluntary elementary schools^ in so far as 
such schools give secondary instruction. 



Public Financial Resources at present available fob 

Secondary Education in England. 

43. Educational Endowments : — 

(a.) Endowments known to be subject to the Endowed 
Schools Acts, 1869-74, producing about 735,0OOZ. 
a year. Many of these endowments are partly 
applicable to non-educational objects, and it is pro- 
bable that, without making any deduction (often a 
large one) for management of property and ordinary 
outgoings, this sum does not represent more than 
650,000i. a year for education. 

(6.) Endowments applied or applicable in connexion with 
elementary schools, but not subject to the Endowed 
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Schools Acts. It is probable that the aggregate gross 
income of these endowments does not fall far short 
of 100,000^. 
(c.) Other endowments applicable or applied for purposes 
of Secondary Education, but on various grounds not 
subject to the Endowed Schools Acts or not known 
to be so. 
We have not sufficient materials to give an estimate of the 
income, doubtless very considerable, produced by these endow- 
ments. Some wealthy and useful institutions, which would 
properly be included under this head, are not within the 
jurisdiction of the Charity Commission at all, and of many of 
those that are not excepted, the Charity Commissioners have no 
official knowledge. It is only fair to ix>int out that the Charity 
(.'ommission was established as a sort of offishoot of the Court of 
Chancery for the purpose mainly of giving relief to the trustees 
of endowed charities, and ha.s never received the organisation 
which would be necessary to enable it to be an effective sta^ 
tistical department. A special enquiry conducted by either 
the Charity Commission or ourselves, would have required a 
greater expenditure of time and money than the circumstances 
seemed to warrant. 

There are also cei'tain non-educational endowments which 
may, with the consent of the governing body, be applied to the 
advancement of education in accordance with the provisions of 
the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, section 30. These are endow- 
ments applicable for doles in money or kind, marriage portions, 
redemption of prisoners and captives, relief of poor prisoners for 
debt, loans, apprenticeship fees, advancement in life, or any 
purposes which have failed altogether or become insignificant in 
comparison w^th the magnitude of the endowment. The amounts 
available for education from these sources may, perhaps, appear 
(») See Appen- to be larger than they really are. The total number of schemes 
dix to Report passed during the ten years, 1884-93, for diverting non-educa- 
^t^eTi894T ^^^^^^ endowments into educational channels was only 33, and, 
on Cliarity excluding a few exceptional cases, such as the Rochester Bridge 
Commission, charity, the amounts so diverted were comparatively small.(') 

P» 997. . 

Science and 44. Grants from the Department of Science and Art for 
RT RANTS. pjqJjq^Iq j^^j classcs lu Euglaud (exclusive of Monmouthshire) 
amounted for the year 1892-93 to 143,869/., to which may, 
perhaps, be added the cost of examination, 21,63-3i., and a 
contribution of 5,565i. towards incidental local expenses, makin<^^ 
in ail 171,069?. 

Grants of 45. Grants for agricultural instruction administered l»y the 

ami^^ttof. Board of Agriculture. The total amount of this grant is 8,000/., 
but at present it is applied mainly to forms of agricultural 
instruction higher than secondary. 

Local 46. Funds available under the Local Taxation Act, 1890, 

Taxation AfT ^ 

Grant. amoimting to about 744,000/. a year, of which 531,630/. was, 
in 1893-94, appropriated for education. 
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47. The rate, not exceeding Id, in the£, which maybe levied ^^^^JiJ'cAif 
under the Technical Instruction Acts by the council of a county Insteuctioit 
or county borough, or by an urban sanitary authority. Tliis 

rate if universally levied would produce in the aggregate about 
640,000^. 

48. The rate levied under the authority of the Elementary ^"bate fob 
Education Acts, in so far as it contributes to maintain secondary bduc viioir. 
teaching in the higher grade board schools. 

49. The parliamentary grant for evening continuation schools co^rnNUA^oK 
administered by the Education Deimrtment. For the year school Gbakts. 
1893-94 this amounted to 91,540^. 

Existing Secondary Schools. . 

50. The Schools Enquiry Commission distinguished three grades ^op^cmools?'^ 
of secondaiy schools, according to the age up to which the 

pujiils normally remain at school. For the first grade this age 
IS 18 or 19 ; for the second grade, 16 or 17 ; for the third grade 
14 or 15. In each grade there are schools of different types, 
according to the time devoted to different subjects. But in 
every case the grade of the school depends on the head form ; 
and the character of the head foim depends on the age up to 
which the majority of the pupils stay at the school. 

Taking provisionally this classification, which it will be seen 
in the sequel cannot be very rigidly applied, we find that the 
following kinds of existing secondary schools belong respectively 
to the first, the second, and the third grade. 

First Grade Schools. 

1. First gi'ade endowed schools, including the seven " great 
public schools." 

2. First grade proprietary schools sending pupils to the 
universities or university colleges. 

3. Private schools of the more advanced type. 

Second Gnule Schools. 

1. Second grade endowed schools. 

2. Proprietary or private schools, which send in pupils for 
the higher classes of the College of Preceptors' examinations, or 
for the Oxford and Cambiidgc local examinations. 

3. Some day schools at technical institutes. 

4. The highest departments of some higher grade elementary 
schools. 

Third Grade Scltools. 

1. Third grade endowed schools. 

2. Private schools in which the ordinaiy standard is that 
of the third-class certificates in the College of Preceptors' 
examinations. 

3. Higher Grade Elementary schools. 
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The present Coiulitian of Endowed Ch^ammar Schools, 

WEsrSDnfo. ^^' "^^^ endowed gi-ammar schools of England are, on 
the whole, far better than they were in 1868. A general 
advance in their condition is to be seen (1) in the 
larger proportion of such schools now giving an educa- 
tion which can properly be called secondary ; (2) in the 
higher standard of work prevailing in the best of them ; 
and (3) in the larger aggregate of pupils attending them. 
No part of England better illustrates this general progress 
O Mr. Laurie, than the West Riding of Yorkshire.(^) In 1865 the number of 
Vol. VII., p. endowed grammar schools in the West Riding, which were 

giving some kind of Secondary Education, was 28 ; it is now 
36 : and the difference would be far more striking, if the very 
small number of such schools — only two or three — which in 
18G5 taught higher subjects, were compared with the number 
which are doing so now. In 1865 there were only three schools 
(including St. Peter's College, York) which could be reckoned as 
lirst grade ; there are now eight. The relative importance of 
endowed schools and private schools in the West Riding has 
completely changed since 1865. W^hile private secondary day 
schools have become rarer, the grammar schools have largely 
regained the ground which they had lo^t. 

PROGRB88 IN 52. A gcucral comparison of the schools in 1864 and 1893 
^^^vvT^.^^ ^^ ^^^ seven counties in which we have made special inquiries, 

gives a no less satisfactory result. If we take the number 
(3) Rep., ^^ schools in our selected countries which the Commissioners 
Vol.I.,App.V. of 1864(^) classified as of the first, second, or third grade, 

according to the age of the scholars, and compare it with 
that of the secondary endowed schools in the Appendix 
Vol. IX. to this Report, it is true that there are only 157 now 

oiRuVl^d^ as against 159 then(3). But it is clear from the detailed 
Charterlwaw accounts of the schools contained in the Schools Enquiry Report, 
are omitted that a considerable proportion of the 159 were not doing 
fiwn both work which in any way deserved to be called secondary, while 
ngiires. ^j^^ cannot be said of any of the 157. This fact, however, 

makes the comparison in respect of the number of scholars all 
the more striking. While the population of the seven counties 
has increased from a little under six to a little imder nine 
millions, the number of scholars has more than doubled. In 
1864 there were 10,130, in 1893 there were 21,424. The gross 
income of the schools from endowment shows an increase, 
though not in proportion to the growth of population. The 
figures are, in round numbers, 120,000f. now as against 77,000f. 
then. The result that a more liberal and costly education is 
being given to a larger number of scholars without a correspond- 
ing increase of endowments, is due in a great measure to the 
abolition of gratuitous education which was such a common 
feature in endowed schools, and to the consequent creation of 
0) See a large fee fund. Only 3 • 47 per cent, of the total number of 

^"!^*^'^*^^^' scholars are in schools where the mean fee, exclusive of extras, 

is less than 3i. a year(*). 
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53. As three of the eight great foundations, selected by the 
Commissioners of 1864 for special consideration^^) are included 
in the selected areas to which ihe figures in the last paragraph 
refer, it may be useful to compare their general condition as it 
was then and is now. The three are the Harpur's Foundation 
at Bedford, the Manchester Grammar School, and the schools of 
King Edward the Sixth's Foundation at Birmingham(^). 

(1.) Harpur's Foundation at Bedford maintained at the date 
of the Schools Enquiiy Commission : — 



Day 
Scholars. 



Boarders. 



Total 



r Grammar school 
Boys < Commercial school 
L Preparatory school 

Totals 



184 
340 
234 



'58 




204 
358 
237 



799 



compabative 

cokdition of 

Particular 

ScuooLS ly 

1864 AND 1893. 

(*) Kcp.. 
vol. 1., p. 473. 



(«) -A.pp., 
Vol. IX., 
Sch. Enq. Rep., 
Vol. I., pp. 473« 
545. 42nd 
Kcp. of the 
Charity Com- 
missioners, 
p. 42, where 
similar infor- 
mation will be 
found as to the 
remainder of 
the eight en- 
dowments. 



There were also elementary schools for boys, girls, and infants, 
with a total of 1,137 scholars, and a hospital for 13 boys and 
13 girls. 

The benefits of the foundation were confined to Bedford 
children. There was no provision for the teaching of natural 
science to boys, or for secondary instruction of any kind for 
girls. 

The foundation in 1893 maintained ; — 







Day Scholars. 


Boarders. 


Total. 


Boys - 
Girls • 


' Grammar school (first grade) 
Modem school (second grade) - 
' High school (first grade) 
^, Modern school (second grade) - 


59) 
546 
424 
154 


218 

90 

67 

1 


809 
636 
511 
155 




Total • 


1,715 


396 


2,111 



There are also elementary schools for boys, girls and infants, 
at which the average attendance in the same year was 2,810, 
making the grand total of children educated by the foundation 
4,921, or considerably more than double the number in 1864. 
The schools are now well supplied with laboratories, workshops, 
and playing fields, and a preferential right of admission is 
allowed to Bedford children only when the schools are full. 

(2.) The Manchester Grammar School, although its income 
from endowment has remained stationary, has increased in 
numbers from 360 to 806. Owing to recent benefactions to 
the extent of 40,000i., the school has new buildings sufficient 
ior 1,000 scholars, including laboratories for chemistry and 
physics, with lecture rooms, a library, a gymnasium, and a 
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workshop. In 1864 there was no playground, now there are 
two. 

(3.) The King Edward VI. Schools at Birmingham at the 
date of the Schools Enquiry Commission comprised — 

A classical school or department with 290 boys. 

An English school or department with 300 boys. 



590 



Thb Great 

BVDOWED 

Schools. 



IXPBOYED 
COVSTITUTIOX 

Of OoYBBiriiro 
Bodies. 



There were also elementary schools accommodating about 
1,280 children. 

There was little teaching of mathematics and none of natui'al 
science. 

The foundation in 1893 maintained : — 



Number of 
Scholars. 



,. /High school (first grade, classical and modem) 

^^ \ Three grammar schools (second grade) 
ry- \, J High school (first grade) - - - 

\ Four grammar schools (second grade) 



42e> 
940 
258 
810 



2,434 



The boys schools and the girls* high school have laboratories. 

54. The prosperity of the seven great endowed schools included 
in the Public Schools Aict, 1868, seems in no way to have 
suffered from the competition of the fii'st grade endowed schools 
created or re -invigorated by schemes under the Endowed Schools 
Acts, or from that of modern institutions such as the colleges 
of Cheltenham, Clifton, and Marlborough. From information 
furnished to us by them, it appears that the total number for 
which these seven schools have accommodation was, in 1893, 
about 3,740, and that there were actually 3,600 scholars 
receiving instruction there in that year. The colleges of Eton 
and Winchester are entirely boarding schools. The Westminster 
School is the only one in wliich the day boys out-number the 
boarders. At HaiTow and Rugby the number of day boys is 
inconsiderable, but in e^ich case provision has recently been 
made for local needs by the estiiblishment of a middle day 
school. The studies in the seven schools are, of course, 
mainly directed to preparation for a university career, but more 
serious attention has of Lite been given to modem studies, and 
particularly to the prepamtion of candidates for the Army. 

55. There is a much stronger sense of public responsibility in 
the governing bodies of grammar schools, the great majority of 
which have been re -constituted by schemes under the Endowed 
Schools Acts. Under these schemes governing bodies, with 
very rare ex(»eptions, have included a considerable representa- 
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tive element ; and if that element has not always been as 
large as could be wished, the reason 5s to be found rather in 
the lack of public local bodies to which the election of 
governor could conveniently be entrusted than to any want 
of appreciation of the value of the representative element 
on the part of the Charity Commissioner Thus, in 1889, 
the year following the creation of county councils, their sense 
of the importance of an organic relation between those bodies 
and secondary schools was shown in the establishment of three 
schemes giving together 13 representatives to county councils. 
And in 1893, those bodies secured as many as 71 representatives 
under 19 schemes. This increase of representation was largely 
due to the fact that the Technical Instruction Acts and Local 
Taxation Act, which had come into operation in the interval, 
had given to county councils important functions and financial 
resources for the promotion of education, in view of which it 
has appeared to the Commissioners desirable to give them 
direct representation on governing bodies under schemes made 
before, as well as since, the Local.Goverament Act of 1888. 

56. While noting the general and marked imi)rovement in the 
condition of endowed grammar schools which has taken place 
since 1868, we must not forget that there is another side to the 
picture. There are many gi-ammar schools, of various sizes and 
types, which are doing good work, but which are partly crippled 
in one direction or another, by want of more endowment. 
Dearth of scholarships, especially oF leaving scholai-ships, is a 
frequent defect.(^) There is undoubtedly a large number of schools 
whose position is very far from satisfactory. These are chiefly 
schools of the smaller kind. The most general cause of their 
decay is poverty. A small school, with an endowment perhaps 
of no more than 20/. to 501. a year, could exist in the days when 
educational requirements w^ere simpler, when the facilities for 
travelling were smaller, and when there was no local compe- 
titor. The appliances of a mo<lem education are more costly ; and 
the small grammar school often has rivals in its immediate 
neighbourhood with which it competes at a hopeless disadvan- 
tage. Charging fees much higher than those of the elementary 
schools, it loses touch with the locality from which it ought to 
draw its pupils, and can offer nothing to attract pupils from 
other places. Even those meagre resources on which it 
depends are not constant ; the income from the endowment 
may be a fluctuating one ow^ing (e.g.) to charges on property, 
or to a fall in the value of land. . In such a case, the 
governing body of the school sometimes resort to the expedient 
of practically " farming " it to the headmaster. They make 
over to him the income of the trust (or a part of it), together 
with such fees as he can obtain : in return, he is to be 
responsible for all the current expenses of the school, and also, 
in many instances, for the education of a certain number of 
free boys. Several examples of this system occur (e.g,) in South 
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(I) For 
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Vol. VH., pp 
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Lancashire, both in schools where there is no scheme, as at 
Famworth (Bolton) and Stand, and in schools where there is a 
mHi scheme, which this financial arrangement contraveneB, as at 

Kitchener, Wigan, at Aflhton-in-Makerfield, and at Hindley and Abram.(^) 

VI., p. 188. 

Mr. Laurie, The evils of such " farming" are manifest. The headmaster 

mentions the ^ made answerable, noi only for the eflSciency of the school, but 
Knaiesborough for its solvency. He performs his heavy work as a teacher 
ft*?™?Tf binder the constant strain of anxiety about money. His position 
whiS the makes him dependent on the will of the parents who employ 
endowment is him. He can ill-afford^ as a rule, to pay for any assistance at 
about 20/. a all ; to obtain a properly qualified colleague he must sacrifice 
uolatod^ ^ ^ own salary. This disastrous farming system is sometimes 
example of defended on the plea that it is the only method by which the 
8uch« fann- gchool Can be carried on ; the small school-trust, it is said, 
^8t Riding, would otherwise become bankrupt. In some instances the 

county councils have shown themselves keenly alive to this evil, 
and by their subsidies have put the school upon a better footing. 
But where aid of this kind is not forthcoming, it should be 
considered whether the school ought not to be closed, and the 
endowment applied in some manner more serviceable to 
education. 

Meagre endowment is not, however, the only cause which 
depresses many of the smaller grammar schools. Not a few of 
them suffer, more or less, from their geographical position. 
This may be because two or more granunar schools have been 
placed near each other, e,g., Ashburton, in Devon, is only nine 
miles from Totnes, and Bovey Tracey is within 4 J miles of 
OMr.Gerrans, Chudleigh.(®) Or a grammar school, once prosperous, may 
VI., p. 65. have been prejudicially affected by some new development of 

education in its neighbourhood; thus Handsworth Grammar 
School in Staffordshire has suffered from the extension of 
King Edward's schools, which has led to the establishment 
of SI. schools at Aston, only a mile and a half from Hands- 
fWiMr M * worth, and Five Ways, two miles off(^®). We hear, again, of 
VII., p. 91. * ' schools which are at a disadvantage owing to the unattractive 

character of the neighbourhood in which they stand — as when 
a boarding school is situated " on the edge of a manufacturing 

r"^Mr Laurie *'^^^' ^^^^^ ^ ^ large mill.'X^^) Or a day grammar school, 
VII., p. 218. * attractively situated, may be too far from that quarter of 

a town whence it would naturally draw pupils, as is said to 

be the case with the Almondsbury Grammar School near 

0«) Mr. Laurie, Huddersfield(^^). Or lastly, a grammar school may have been 

VII., p. 191. set down in some place which is inconveniently far from any 

railway. Drawbacks of this kind are, of course, insepai'able 
from the circumstances under which grammar schools, both the 
older and the newer, arose : there was a good deal of chance or 
caprice in the clioice of their sites ; they were not disposed over 
the country with any view to the convenience of national educa- 
tion as a whole. Lastly, we must notice a cause which sometimes 
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brings a declining' or struggling grammar school k) the vei'ge 
of extinction, — tlie reign of an inefficient headmaster.* Such 
instances are, we hope, comparatively rare; but when they 
happen, the mischief done, if not irreparable, takes some time 
to repair. 

Among the smaller gi-ammar schools, thei'e are some as to 
which it seems clear that, in their present condition, they are 
nearly or quite useless. This is not necessarily due to any fault of 
the masters ; it is sufficiently explained by inadequate endowment 
combined with unfavourable situation. The grammar school at 
Ossett, a small manufacturing town in the West Riding, appears 
to be such a ca«e ; it is suggested that, if the school ceased to exist, 
the endowments might be advantageously used in sending boys to 
the neighbouring grammar schools of Wakefield and Dew8bury.(^*) ('') Mr. Laurie, 
Another such case is the grammar school of Walsingham, in "^-'P* 'JS 
Norfolk, a decayed town of less than 1000 inhabitants. At the 
date when our assistant commissioner visited the school in 1894, 
the number of boys, which ten years previously had been 32, 
was only 11 ; and he suggests that either the school should be 
removed to Fakenham, a thriving town in the vicinity, or its 
endowments should be used for scholarships to be held at other 
schools.(^*) Unless such .schools are better supported by local (U) Mr. Butler, 
effort, some such expedient seems almost inevitable. VI. p. 396., 

A more difficult question is raised by those small grammar 
schools which, though not yet in the predicament just described, 
are waging a hard fight for existence, often doing creditable 
work, yet doomed, apparently, to dwindle. It is sometimes urged 
that they should be converted into higher elementary schools. 
But such a measure would l^e strongly repugnant to local feeling 
in many places, and from the educational point of view it would 
be a retrograde step. A more satisfactory solution would be the 
giving of aid from public funds to such decayed grammar 
schools as could be shown most to need and to deserve it, on con- 
dition of their adapting themselves to the position which might 
be assigned to them in an organised system of Secondary 
Education. There are, doubtless, many cases in which the 
difficulty could be most simply solved if it were possible to 
sever the endowment of a decayed grammar school from the 
locality with which it is connected, and to set up the school in 
another place, or to merge the endowment in that of another 
school. But the experience of the Charity Commissioners has 
shown that, under present circumstances, such a course is very 
seldom practicable ; the local opposition is too strong. The 
history of perhaps the most prou)inent case in which the Com- 
missioners have cari'ied out this policy is instructive. Archbishop 
Holgate's Grammar School at Hemsworth,(^^) in the West Riding, C^) Scholar- 
has been closed, and the endowment merged in that of the *^^7o m^^ 



* We haTc one instance in T^hich such a delinquent, whose neglect of his 
duties had hecome a matter of notoriety, was asked bj a Government official why 
he did not put more energy into his school. Tho headmaster is said to have replied, 
" My dear sir, ambition and I have long been strangers/' (Mr. Massiei YII., p. 90.) 
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gi-animar school at Eamsley, a town of about 35,400 inhabitatits*, 
in the coal district, about half-way between Sheffield and 
Wakefield. But this was effected only after strenuous and 
prolonged opposition on the part of Hemsworth, the struggle 
lasting no less than nine years.(^*^) In 1894 there were 72 boys 
in the school at Bamsley. We have reason to believe that t!ie 
transference of the endowment has had an excellent effect on 
the educational life of Barnsley, and has led to many bene- 
factions being made for the further improvement of the school. 
It is possible, and it is to be hoped that the growth of public 
opinion on educational questions may with time diminish the 
force of local resistance to such transfers in cases where it is 
clear that an endowment, which has become practically sterile 
in one place, might thus be made fruitful in another. For the 
present, however, it would be over sanguine to anticipate that 
such a remedy, however cogently recommended by considerations 
of the public interest, can often be applied. 

The importance of preserving all grammar schools which are, 
or can be made efficient, depends largely on the general ground 
that such schools represent especially the tiudition of literary 
education. There is little danger at the present day that we 
shall fail to recognise the necessity of improving and extenrling 
scientific and technical instruction. It is less certain that we 
may not run some risk of a lop-sided developement in education, 
in which the teaching of science, theoreticfd or applied, may so 
predominate as to entail comparative neglect of studies whicli 
are of less obvious and immediate utility, though not of less 
moment for the formation of mind and character. In efficient 
grammar schools, as existing examples prove, it is possible to 
harmonise modern requirements with the best elements of that 
older system which has produced good results in the past, and 
which in our own day still represents so much that is funda- 
mental and indispensable in a properly liberal education. It 
may be added that in many rural districts the grammar schools, 
and they alone, have kept alive the very idea of an education 
higher than elementary. 

It must be observed, however, that endowed schools, whether 

food or bad, afford very inadequate provision for the Secondary 
Iducation of the whole country. The total number of scholars 
in the endowed schools in the selected counties, even when we 
include non-local schools such as Rugby and Charterhouse, 
amounts only to 21,878, or 2 • 5 per thousand of the population. 
The distribution of this meagre supply presents some startling 
inequalities.(^^) In Bedford, owing to the existence of the great 
Ilarpur Foundation in a small county, the proportion per 
thousand is as high as 13 • 5, while in Lancashire the increase 
of population has entirely outstripped that of endowments, and 
the proportion per thousand is only 1*1. In Yprkshire, again 
it is not more than 2*1, and even in Warwickshire, which 
includes the magnificent King Edward Vlth Foundation at 
Birmingham, and the well-endowed schools of Warwick and 
Coventry, the proportion does not rise above 6 * 2. 
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Propi^tary Schools. 

57. A "proprietary " school may be(l) a purely philanthropic 
institution, which makes no return to those who have advanced 
money for site and buildings ; or (2) a company paying a limited 
interest or dividend to debenture- holders or shareholders on sums 
advanced for site and buildmgs ; or (3) a company paying C) Mr. 
dividend which may vaiy with the annual profits.(^) vt**^*^oo 

Proprietary schools form, and will continue to form, a 
valuable element in the supply of Secondary Education. Thoy , 
have usually been set up in places chosen for two concurrent 
leasons: (1) the absence of endowment and (2) the evidence of 
a local demand. But there is an important class of proprietary 
school which is national rather than local in its scope. It 
includes such schools as those at Cheltenham, Clifton,Marlborough, 
Malvern, Rossall, which were designed to meet the demand of 
parents of moderate means for schools conducted on the lines of 
the great public schools. These institutions, however, tend to 
pass from the ranks of proprietary into those of endowed schools. 
This has actually happened in the case of more than one of the 
instances given above. Of the schools with a local aim the 
older proprietary schools at Liverpool (which belong to the 
first of the three types distinguished above) are the only public 
schools in that city ; and South Lancashire in general, like 
some other districts, owes much to seho >l8 of this kind. The 
education which they provide is of the second or of the first 
grade. But they cannot, without aid from public funds, meet 
the demand for cheap second grade or third ^ade education. 
At Liverpool, grants, under the Technical Instruction Acts, 
from the City Council have enabled the proprietary schools to O Mr. 
do something towards that object.(^) A company which holds a ^^^^^^J 
larg number of schools — as is the ease with the Girls Public Day 
Schools Company and the Church Schools Company — can afford 
to carry on a school at a loss, if such loss is balanced by the 
gain on another school or schools ; but such companies are few, 
and the system itself is not free from objection. Proprietary 
sphools have benefited in a peculiar degi'ee from the supervision 
of persons genuinely and intelligently interested in education. 
A source of weakness to proprietary schools would be removed 
if it were made clear that County Council scholarships from 
elementary schools were tenable at them. 

The Girls Public Day Schools Company, which is the most 
remarkable development of the proprietary school system, was a 
direct outcome of the Report of the Schools Enquiry Commission. 
It was incorporated in 1872 with the object of establishing and 
maintaining superior day schools for girls at a moderate cost. 
The prospectus states that the school system was to be specially 
adapted to meet and correct the defects pointed out in the 
Report of the Schools Enquiry Commission. The Company 

E 88429. D 
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have now as many a^ 36 schools, 22 of which are carried on in 
buildings erected wholly or chiefly by the Company. These 
schools now contain 7,111 pupils, and from the opening of the 
first school up to the beginning of 1894, no less than 33,536 
pupils have received instruction in them. The indirect influence 
of their success in encouraging the establishment of schools on 
similar lines by other companies has also been very noticeable. 
It is a remarkable fact, however, the causes of which well 
deserve to be investigated, that movements of this kind have 
recently been more successful in the case of girk than in 
that of boys. There are many places quite as destitute of 
good schools for boys as for girls, but the Boys Public School 
Company, started under guidance very similar to that of the 
Girls Day School Company, has only two schools, and the 
Church Schools Company, established in 1883 to provide schools 
for both boys and girls, has now 24 schools for girls and only 
3 for boys. This, however, is not true of denominational 
proprietary schools as a whole. The Wood^rd Schools, and 
those of the Wesleyan Schools which are unendowed, have made 
large provision for the secondary education of boys in various 
parts of the country. The county schools, with which the name 
of Canon Brereton is so honourably connected, liave had very 
A^arying fortunes, but in appealing mainly to country districts 
and to the farmer class, they set themselves a much harder task 
than that which falls to schools which seek great centres of 
population or draw scholais from a more prosperous connection. 
But some valuable lessons may be learnt from these schools, 
particularly with regard to the cheap rate at which good 
boaixiing schools'" of the kind may be made self-supporting in 
(0 Memorial country di8tricts.(^) 

Oie DeTon ° -^ proof of what the country owes to the development of the 
Oounty School, proprietary school system, it may be stated that in our selected 
Fol. v., p. 503. (jQ^Q^i^ these schools are educating 5,076 ^'irls as compared 

with 4,860 in endowed schools. In the county of Surrey the 
proportion in their favour is as much as four to one, and in 
Norfolk nearly seven to one. Taking boys and girls together 
the proprietary schools, of which we have information, in the 
selected counties are educating 8,710 scholars as compared with 
CO See p. 4J4. 21,878 in endowed schools.(2) 

In the country, generally, an increase in denominational 
proprietary schools (predicted by Mr. Fitch in 1865) has un- 
doubtedly taken place, though it is, perhaps, counterbalanced 
by the conspicuous success of the schools of the Girls Public Day 
School Company. Among prominent instances of denominational 
secondary schools may be mentioned the Woodard Schools, the 
schools of the Church Schools Company, those of the Congrega- 
tionalists, and those of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

The Society of Friends, which h is done much good work for- 
the advance of education, also possesses seveitil secondary schools 
of merit Special mention is due to the Ackworth Friends' , 
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School in the West Riding, a boarding school for the children of 
Friends, both boys and girls, from all parts of the world.* 

Private Schools. 

58. The number of private schools, boarding and day, scattered ^^^^ ^' 
over the country is undoubtedly very large, though individually schools. 
the schools are generally small — the average number of pupils 
attending them being between 40 and 50 per school. The number 
of these schools professing to give Seeondaiy Education has been 
put as high as 15,000, and the lowest estimate is 10,000 ; though, 
in connexion with such estimates, it is to be remembered that 
multitudes of private schools are shortlived. The College of 
Preceptors has recently sent out enquiries to the schools connected 
with it, and received replies from 1 ,900, the results of which 
in a statistical form it supplied to the Commission. The 
Private Schools Association informed us that they had received 
945 replies to certain queries issu*^d by them.(') The Commis- (») Mr. Browo, 
sion itself issued questions to nearly 1,000 private schools in ^^j Q* ^2^^- 
selected districts, and received answers from about 35 per cent. 
A number of private schools were also visited by some of the 
Commissioners and by our Assistant Commissionei's. The same 
schools would probably in many instances be found in more than 
one of these totals, but from all sources we estimate that we 
have more or less definite information respecting a little over 
2,000 private schools. Of a great majority of the estimated total 
number of private schools very little is known beyond the names 
of their proprietors, as given in the various directories. Of the 
schools using the examinations of the College of Preceptors 
3,236 are private schools. Although the decrease in the number 
of private schools since 1868 has probably been considerable, 
there is still a large amount of capital invested in them, and the 
livelihood of many thousands of persons depends upon them. 

The larger private schools, usually with boarders, are the private Gbitbrai 
schools which do most for Secondary Education. 1 hey are often ^<>^"i<>^- 
conducted on lines similar to those of public schools ; but they 
are less bound by tradition, and the larger scope for experiment 
which they afford has, there is rea^son to believe, contributed to 
noteworthy improvements of method.(^) There seems to be a C) See Memo- 
general readiness among the teachei's of really efficient private [his^JJJ^j^t bv 
schools to accept inspection and examination, which would be j)r. Wormell, 
indispensable conditions of public recognition. Such masters Vol. v., p. 14. 
would also, as a rule, welcome registration, both of teachers and 
of schools. In the 107 boys' schools from which Me received 
iliformation^ we observe. that 27*86 per cent, of the teaching staff 
were graduates of some university, and 12*66 had received special 
pvofessional tiaimng.(^) Another point which deserves notice is (*) See 

p. 434— 5» 

* Mr. Lfturie, VIL, p. S54. One half of the building is assigned to boys and the 
other to girls, each liaving its own playground. The distinctive chaiacteristic of the 
■chool is the degree to which, under the genii j inflaence of the society to which it 
^kmgf i the life of a large school approximates to that of a family. 

D 2 
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the large proportion of teachers to pupils. In the girls* schools 
there is a teacher for every 10 pupils, and in the boys' one for 
every 14. 

A private boarding school, when placed in an attractive, 
district can generally command good support, and prove a 
remunerative investment of capital. On the other hand, 
experience shows that private day schools, if carried on 
in suitable buildings and adequately equipped, are now seldom 
remunerative in towns which are well provided with efficient 
endowed schools. The private schoolmaster who, in these circum- 
stances, maintains an efficient school, and is fairly liberal in the 
remuneration of his assistants, niust be content with smaller 
emoluments than are usually attached to the headship of an 
endowed school. There are cases, however, in which the private 
school and the endowtd school exist side by side, and are both 
efficient. A considerable numbei*, and perhaps the most pros- 
perous, of private schools are engaged in preparatory work. 
Preparation for first grade public schools is almost entirely in 
their hands. Of the 8,992 scholars in 239 girls' schools from 
which we received riturng, as many as 1,407 were under eight 
years of age. Out of 4,764 scholai*s in 107 boys schools, 2,008 

O See were under 12 years of age.(*) 

pp. 4S4-5. Though the worst type of private schools is larer than 

it was 30 years ago, yet the general result of our enquiries 
has been to show Uhat a large proportion of these schools, 
are unsatisfactory. There are still some places, chitfly small 
country towns, where an inefficient private school can compete 
successfully with a fairly good endowed school ; this paradoxical 
success being due to such causes as lower fees, adaptation of 
the curriculum to the ideas of parents, laxity in enforcing 
attendance, or supposed social " selectness." But such cases are> 
perhaps, not numei-ous. 

As the distinctive advantage of the private school consists in 
the greater elasticity c»f its system, and the consequent opening 
for originality, so it is essential, if this advantage is to be well 
used, that the headmaster should be a man of more than 
commc n ability and resource. The private schools in which 
the headmasters satisfy this condition are those which are most 
likely to be of permanent value in Secondary Education. 

Higher Grade Elementary Schools. 

Thbm KiiTDB. 59. The name " Higher Grade Elementary school " ha^ been 
applied in several different senses, which it is well to dis- 
tinguish. (1.) One type, which may be called normal, is that 
of the school which teaches from the fifth standard upwards, 
and gives an education for two years after the seventh, i.e., to the 
age of 15, at least. (2.) Another type is that which teaches 
from the lowest standard upwards, also giving an education for 
two years (in some cases even four) after the seventh standard 
(though the proportion of pupils who remain after the seventh 
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iitandard is seldom large). The Central Board School at 
Leeds is an example. A school of either of these two types 
may or may not include an organised science school. (3.) 
Lastly, there is the pseudo ** higher grade " school, which charges 
n fee, and is supposed to l>e rather more select, while in respect 
to the curriculum it is wholly, or almost wholly, elementary. 
A school of this last type, of course, contributes nothing to the 
supply of Secondary Education, or very little. 

There are cases in which a Higher Grade elementary school 
carries on the education of some of its best pupils for some time 
<ifter the age of 15, preparing them {e,g,) for a scholarship com- 
petition, or for matriculation at the local university college, 
or at the University of London. It is in such cases (not 
numer»)U8) that the Higher Grade elementary school acts as a 
-secondary school of the second (and not merely of the third) 
grade. 

From information furnished to the Conmiission by the Asso- ^ohbe Oradi 
ciation of School Boards, it appears that there were (1894) in Sohoou 
England (exclusive of Monmouthshire and of London) 60 ^''boaiids.*^^ 
Higher Grade schools of the first two types under the manage- 
ment of school Woards, of which no less than 39 were Organised 
"Science Schools. For their maintenance these schools depend 
very largely upon State grants administered by the Science and 
Art Department, but their buildings are provided, as a rule, 
out of the rates. The degree to which they are giving 
instruction higher than elementary may be, to some extent, 
estimated by the fact that out of the 60 schools — 

49 have chemical laboratories. 

9 „ physical 

46 „ science lecture rooms. 

28 „ art rooms. 

49 „ manual workshops. 

54 „ cookery kitchens. 

7 „ laundries. 

In addition to the 60 schools with a regular organisation as 
liigher grade schools, there are 14 schools under the manage- 
ment of school boards in which separate classes are maintained 
for children beyond the standards ; and the total number of 
74 schools is returned as educating in such separate classes 4,606 
boys and 2,023 girls. There is also a certain number of schools 
rf the same class conducted by voluntary school managers. Li 
London there are three higher grade elementary schools, and 60 
other schools with separate classes for children beyond the 
standards ; such classes containing in all 1,016 8cholars.(^) C) S««cwr 

TJie geogiaphical distribution of the 60 higher grade boar(J, 
schools outwide Loudon is worthy of remark ICiiSSs M'^reMder 
40 counties there are no such schools. N'of university extension 
schools are in the three counties of^^Jwhole country. In many 
York ; eight midland and eastjE^rbeen made to arrange the subjects 
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rest of England (outside London) has but 6. Of the 60 schools, 
48 are in county boix)ughs and 12 in smaller towns. 

We have received more detailed information from 85 higher 
^rade elementary schools in the selected counties,(^) in 21 of 
which provision is made for girls. The total number of dchoiars 
in attendance in 1894 was 22,480, of whom 3,434 were over 
14 years of age and under 16, and 216 were over 16 years 
of age ; 3,428 were in Standard VII., and 3,288 were out of the 
standards. 

The classes are as a rule somewhat smaller than in ordinary 
elementary schools, and 34 of the permanent and 4 of the visiting 
teachers are graduates of some imiversity. 

The general character of the instruction given may be inferred 
from tije fact that 23 out of the 35 schools are organised science 
schools, and nearly all the schools send in candidates for the 
examination of the Science and Art Department. A more 
literary curriculum has, however, been introduced in sevei*al 
schools. French and German form part of the regular course at 
the Leeds Central School, the Stoke Public School prepares its 
ex-standard scholars for engineer studentships and assistant 
clerkships in the navy, while in some cases .boys have been 
successfully prepared for the matriculation examination of the 
London University. 

60. Organised science schools have already been described to 
some extent in the preceding sections 12, 13, and 17 which treat 
of the Science and Art Department. It is necessary, however, 
to explain here that they do not fall entirely within any of the 
" grades " which we have been considering, though they may be 
met with in all. The organised science school may be a day 
school or an evening school. Frequently it is merely a section 
of a larger institution. In this form it may be found in the 
majority of higher grade elementary schools and also in endowed 
schools, which, as a whole are classified as " first grade."' Some- 
times it appears as a municipal technical school, or, again, as a 
branch of a mechanics' institute. The name simply signifies that 
a school, or some part of it, conforms with certain regulations in 
accordance with which certain grants are dispensed by the 
Science and Art Department. 

. 61. Other institutions which do not, as a whole, admit of 
classification by " gi'ades, " are evening schools or classes, and the 
municipal schools or mechanics* institutes already referred' to. 
Evening schools are of many kinds. Sometimes they look to 
the Science and Art Department solely, sometimes to the county 
councils. In other cases they are the outcome of the philan- 
thropic efforts of private persons to give those who have left the 
elementary schools the opportunity of continuing their education 
" of recovering' the knowledge they have forgotten. The 
age oi J u, »v -^ ^«^, h^g^ by itg reccut code for eveninir 
from the lowest stai. ^^^^ ^ ^^g^.^^ ^^.^.^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^.^^^^ 

two years (m some fse. ., ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
(though the proportion of puj**. ^ 
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importance of this new departure. With regard, however, to 
evening schools generally it may be observed, firstly, that the 
recent tendency has been to make the instruction given in them 
more secondary and less elementary ; secondly, that a very 
distinctive feature, as contrasted with day schools, is to be found 
in the age of the scholars attending them ; they are to the adult 
artisan in many respects what the university extension move- 
ment has usually been to the middle class ; and thirdly, that there 
is practically no kind of compulsion on the scholar to attend. 

Municipal schools and mechanics* institutes do not display the 
same variety of aim and character, and have in many cases been 
given a more solid position and a more definite character by the 
operation of the Technical Instruction Acts. Under this influence 
they are tending more and more to become places of special 
technical instruction with more or less relation to particulc^ 
trades. 

The University Extension Movement, 

62. Among the agencies contributing to Secondary Education, Mmhod of 
a peculiar place is filled by the system commonly known as *^^^^^^^' 
University Extension. Initiated by the University of Cambridge 
in 1873, it is now conducted by both the old univeraities, by the 
Universities of Durham and Victoria, and by the London Society 
for the Extension of Univei-sity Teaching.(^) In a general view of (') See Memo- 
the movement, tlie provision of local lectures at various centres "*J^o«**^ 
throughout the country is the salient feature ; but the work p. 289.' 
includes much more than that ; indeed, from an educational point 
of view, the lecture is not the most important element. Before 
or after each lecture, a class is held by the lecturer, in which the 
teaching is conversational, thus bringing him into personal inter- 
course with the otudents, and enabling them to discu-s diflSculties. 
Further, questions are set on each lectui-e ; the student writes 
the answeis at home and submits them to the lecturer for 
correction or comment. Lastly, at the end of eacii course of ... 
lectures, an examination is held by an examiner from the 
university — only those students being admitted to it who 
have satisfied the lecturer in respect to attendance at lecture or 
class and in the doing of paper-work. The examination is not 
compulstay ; but many of the best students usually go in for it 
Before and during ea^h course of lectures, students ^re encouraged 
to read some selecti d books, and a certain number of such books 
are lent for their use from headquarters. Experience shows that 
this system, when carried out in its entirety, can secure a high 
standard of training and knowledge. 

In the session 1893-94 more than 60,000 persons attended ^ b«cbht 
university extension courses in different parts of the country. 
It is estimuttd that from 10 to 12 per cent, of these were elder 
scholars in secondary schools. The centres of university extension 
teaching are fairly distributed over the whole country. In many 
of thciu successful attempts have been made to arrange the subjects 
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of the courses in a sequence extending over a period of years. 
Want of funds, however, compels a large proportion of the local 
organising coinniittees to make less satisfactory arrangements. 
But in recent years many of these committee 3 have been enabled, 
by small subsidies from the technical instruction committees of 
county or county borough councils, to arrange longer courses of 
systematic instruction. Under the present state of the law, 
however, which limits such subsidies to scientific subjects, injury 
is said to have been done to literary studies. University exten- 
sion teachinfif has reached its most permanent organisation in 
the University Extension College at Beading, and the Technical 
and University Extension College at Exeter. In the foundation 
of the former, an Oxford College (Christ Church) took an im- 
portant part by offering one of its Studentships, to be held by the 
Principal. The Reading College is supported by grants from 
the town council of Reading, the county councils of Berks, 
Hants, and Oxfordshire, the Board of Agriculture, and the 
Science and Art Department, as well as by private subscriptions. 
Manv of its courses are examined, and some of its teachers 
supplied, by the Oxford University Extension Delegacy. The 
Exeter Technical and University Extension College is in close 
relation to the University of Cambridge, the Local Lectures 
Syndicate guaranteeing part of the income of its principal, who 
directs both the technical and the university extension depart- 
ments of the college. The organisation uf the two depai-tments 
is to some degree separate, but both are carried on in municipal 
building.^, and both are largely supported from municipal funds. 
These colleges are of a new type, being an attempt to combine 
the university extension system with the work of the Science 
and Art Department, and to maintain, through the method of 
appointing and paying some members of the statf and by means 
of examination, an organic connexion between the universities 
and the educational machinery of large towns. 
ISSSSSajit^ Since the aim of the movement is to bring university teaching 
BouGATioir. within the reach of those who cannot go to a seat of learning, 
it follows that, where this aim is most fully realised, tiie 
standard is that of a university, and not that of a secondary 
school. Owing, however, to defective previous training in many 
of the students, the work actually done by the movement rises 
only in part to the university standard ; it is also, in part, work 
proper to a secondary school, and, as already stated, use is in 
fact made of it by some schools for a portion of their pupils. 
Hence the relation ot the movement to Secondary Education is 
really twofold : it supplements the existing provision tor such 
education, and it also contributes to an education which is hgher 
than secondary. Here it is analogous to those university colleges 
which, in respect to their first-year students, compete with the 
highest forms of secondary schools ; but there is tlus important 
difference, that, in the case of the university college, the lower 
standard in the first year is a temporary defect which admits of 
remedy ; while, in the case of the extension lectures, it is hardly 
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separable from the peculiar conditions of the movement. It is 
essentially a movement directed to those whose educational 
opportunities have been, and are, restricted. It is in the smaller 
towns and the rural districts that university extension has found 
tlie best field for its activities. If Secondary Education were 
once so organised as to be placed within the reach of all who 
have the wish and capacity to profit by it, then the function 
of university extension would be, in smaller towns and rural 
districts, identical with the proper function of university colleges 
in great towns. 

Bodies which Conduct Examination or Inspection. 

A. — Examining Agencies. 

63. — (i.) In regard to those scholars in higher grade elemen- 
taiy schools who are in the standards, or under 15 years of age, 
the Education Department examines, not only in the elementary 
subjects, but also in the specific subjects sanctioned by the Code. 

(ii.) The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge hold local 
examinations for boys and girls at various centres throughout the 
country. The examinations are in three grades — senior, junior, 
and (quite recently) preliminary. Seniors are admitted without 
limit of age, but, in order to obtain honours, must be under 19. 
In the Cambridge system, juniors, to obtain an ordinary certificate, 
must be under 18 ; or to obtain honours, under 16. The general 
standard of work is that of a second grade secondary school. In 
1893, Oxford examined 1,198 senior candidates (372 boys, 826 
girls), of whom 827 (259 boys, 568 girls) obtained certificates, and 
2,539 junior candidates (1,505 boys, 1,034 girls), of whom 1,963 
(1,117 boys, 846 girls) obtained certificates. In the same year 
Cambridge examined 1,825 senior candidates (564" boys, 1,261 
girls), of whom 1,269 (374 boys, 895 girls) obtained certificates, and 
6,992 junior candidates (4,691 boys, 2,301 girls), of who:n 5,118 
(3,349 boys, 1,769 girls) obtained certificates. The Cambridge 
Syndicate since 1862, and the Oxford Delegacy since 1877, 
have undertaken the examination of schools. The number of 
schools in England so examined and inspected, as a whole, in 
1893 was 147, of which 78 were for boys and 69 for girls. 

These examinations exempt (under certain conditions) from 
the examinations of the General Medical Council, the Incorporated 
Law Society, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the In- 
btitute of Civd Engineers, the Institute of Actuaries, the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, the Pharmaceutical Society, and the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.(^) 

(iii.) The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board 
(commonly called " the Joint Board ") examines such schools as 
have a regularly constituted governing body, or prepare a fair 
proportion of their boys for the universities, or can in any way 
give evidence of providing an education of the highest grade. 
The board also grants certificates to boys under education at 
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school, who are examined by its authority. Girls are also 
Examined under the Sfinie regulations as those for boys ; but are 
Ji,llowed (as boys are not} to take the examination in two parts. 
In the Ifiwt ten years the work of this Board has been nearly 
doubled. In 1893, 146 schools (89 boys', 57 girls*), were wholly 
or partly examined, certificates of various kinds being awarded 
to 1,'345 out of 2,547 candidates. (^j 

(iv.) The raatriculaion examination of the University of 
London is used as a leaving examination by a large number 
of schools. 

(v.) The College of Preceptors conducts half-yearly examina- 
tions of pupils of schools. There are three classes or grades of 
examination, with a certificate corresponding to each. Tiie 
average age of entry has been, (1) for the third class, boys 13*9; 
girls, 14*4; (2) for the second class, boys, 15*5; girls, 15 • 8 ; (3) 
for the firat class, boys, 16; girls, 17 '6. The candidates, of 
whom there were 16,672 in 1893, come from schools of almost 
every kind, but most largely from private schools. The higher 
certificates are recognised by the General Medical Council and 
the Incorporated Law Society as exempting students from the 
preliminary examinations. The College of Preceptors also 
undertakes the examination of entire schools. 

(vi.) The Department of Science and Art annually examines 
the students in science and art schools and classe8.(^) 

(vii.) A provision for examination is ordinarily made in the 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners. They require that the 
school shall be annually examined by an external examiner, and 
that a copy of his report shall be submitted to them. They have 
also reserved to themselves, in their more recent schemes, the 
poSver of ordering a special examination whenever circumstances 
Uiay appear to rei^uire it. 

(viii.) Many county councils, and a few county boroughs, pre- 
scribe, but do not conduct, examinations as one condition of their 
aid to secondary or technical schools.(*) 

(ix.) Several other bodies hold examinations for particular 
purposes. Thus, the Incorporated Association of Headmasters 
conducts examinations for selecting the holders of scholarships 
given by some County Councils and some Trustees of Charitiea 
The City and Guilds of London Institute hold techiuJogical 
examinations in mnny parts of the county, 'fhe Society of Arts, 
and the London Chamber of Commerce hold commercial exami- 
nations. To these must be added the entittnce -examinations held 
by various professional bodies. The examinations conducted 
by the Civil Service Commissioners (especially the examinations 
for Boy Clerks and Second Division Clerk8(^)) indirectly exercise 
a powerful influence in some regions of Secondary Education. 
Such agencies, however, cannot be counted among those of 
which the primary aim is to test Secondary Education as sucl). 
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B. — Agencies for hispection of Secondary Schools. 

64. The various kinds of inspection may be generally elassitied 
as edudf^tional, administrative, and sanitary. Under the first 
head the main object is to test the efficiency of the instruction 
given ; under the second, to see that the school is being 
conlucted in conformity with the regulations prescribed for its 
management ; under the third, to see that conditions of health, 
both those of a general kind and those special to schools, are 
undenStood and observed. But in practice they run into one 
another, and most of tlie inspecting agencies here noticed in 
some degree take cognisance of all thi-ee kinds. 

(i.) In regard to the buildings of higher grade board schools, 
and to such scholars in those schools as may be in the standards 
or under 15 years of age, inspection is conducted by the 
Education Department. 

(ii.) The Charity Commissioners have power to inspect 
endowed schools; but imtil a comparatively recent date no 
systematic attempt was made to supervise the working of 
schemes made under the Endowed Schools Acts. The Report 
of the Select C(;mmittee of the House of Commons on the 
Endowed Schools Acts, presented in 1887, drew attention to 
this defect and recommended the appointment of additional 
Assistant Commissionei*s for the purpose. Although no such 
additions to the staff appear to liave been made, the Charity 
Commissioners instituted, in the year 1887, "a systematic 
" inspection, within certain geogi-aphical limits, of all the .schools 
" and educational endowments appropriated by schemes under the 
" Endowed Schools Acts, to Secondary or Higher Education."(M 
This inspection, whicli in the first year covered the counties of 
Devonshire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, and Staffordshire, 
has been continued in each successive year, but with the limited 
staff available it has not been found possible to exceed the rate 
of five counties a year. 

The nature of the inspection has been defined as official or 
administrative rather than educational. Attention is primarily 
directed to the working of the scheme, and the heads of enquiry('^) 
include such questions as the condition of the property and financial 
arrangements of the foundation, the election and attendance of 
governors, kc. But it is obvious that an enquiry which extends 
to the working of the scheme in respect o( the general character 
of the instruction prescribed, the tuition fee, the numbers, 
payment, and experience of the teaching staff, the provision of 
scholarships and exhibitions, the condition of the school buildings 
and the sufficiency of plant and apparatus, has an important 
educational side. Taken together with the report of the 
examination, a copy of which is required to be sent to the 
Charity Commission, the inspection is found by the Commis- 
pioners to " afford material on which a fairly confident estimate 
" of efficiency can be ba8ed."(^) 
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(iii.) The Department of Science and Ai*t requires, as a con- 
dition of aiding schools or chisses, that they shall at all times be 
open to inspection by its officers. The number of inspectors was 
in 1893, increased from 4 to 17, and the system that has hitherto 
prevailed of employing temporary local inspectors is being 
gradually 8uperseded by the appointment of a permanent staff of 
80 sub-inspectors, grouped in districts. 

(iv.) Many county councils, and a few county boroughs, 
provide for the inspection of scliools which they aid, either by 
their own officers or by insp3ctors appointed for the purpose. 

(v.) The Board of Agriculture has power to inspect, and report 
on, any secondary school which gives technical instruction; 
practical or scientific, in subjects connected with agriculture. 
Some county councils employ the agency of the Board in con- 
ducting such inspection. Colleges aided by the BoarJ are also 
inspecting bodies for this purpose. 

(vi.) The Oxford Delegacy and the Cambridge Syndicate for 
local examinations and the universities of London and Victoria, 
undertake, when required, to combine the inspection with the 
examination of schools. The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
is an inspecting body, in so far as it may require to be satisfied 
thit a given school is a proper one for the Joint Board to 
examine. 

(vii.) The College of Preceptora now undertakes a general 
inspect'on of certain schools. 

In regard to a considerable number of secondary schools of 
different grades and types, there is still a need for more efficient 
sanitary inspection, for which the powers of the local officer of 
health seem hardly suitable or adequate.(^) 
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TheOpE RATIO N OF THE GRANTS MADE BY THE DEPARTMENT 

OF Science and Art, and their Relation to Grants 
MADE BY Local Authorifies. 

65. The gi'ants made by the Department in aid of schools and 
classes for the teaching of science and aH were, until lately, of 
two kinds : — (1) fixed capitation grants for attendance ; (2) pay- 
ments on the results of the written exatnination passed by 
each student. 

Two principal defects have been very generally ascribed to 
the working of this system : — (] .) Schools which largely depend 
for their support on such grants have devoted theroselvf^s too 
exclusively to those subjects in scienf*e or art by which grants 
can be earned, with the result that literary subjects have been 
far too much neglected, or even virtually ignored. (2.) The 
method of payment on results of written examinations has too 
often led to " cramming." In short, the training given has been 
one-sided, and even injrespect to the favoured subjects, has had 
only a limited educational value. 

The Department itself has for some time past been fully alive 
to these defects and desirous of remedying them. 
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With regard to the present practice of holding the Department's 
examinations in the evening (from 6 or 7 to 10 or 11 p.m.), it 
appears that this plan, originally designed for adults, is liable to 
serious objections, both educational and physical, when applied 
to boys and girls : day examinations would be decidedly prefer- 
able. Elxception may also be taken to the lule which concentrates 
the examinations in the month of May. For children, girls 
especially, who may have to pa'^s in five or more subjects, 
the strain is too severe.(i) Under the new regulations for (*) See the 
organised science schools no student in the elementary course ^'^^^^^'' 
is required to sit at the May examinations ; but the old regulations q. 6899I8305. 
still apply to other schools and classes. 

The grants of the Department are intended (as its Directory Rblatiok to 
states) " to supplement and not to supersede local eflfort." In bt Ck)uirTT 
many instances, county or borough councils make grants under ukcim. 
the Technical Instruction Acts to schools which are also earning 
grants from the Department. In such cases the local authority 
becomes entitled to some measure of control ; and such control 
has occasionally been exercised with a view to supplementing 
any defects, or modifying undesirable tendencies, which had 
been observed in the working of the South Kensington system. 
Thus, the county council of the West Riding has aimed especially 
at encouraging practical courses in science, and the teaching 
of design in art,(*^) Devonshire, again, affords examples of (2) Mr. Laurie, 
the valuable aid which a county council can thus render to a VII., 261. 
school under the Department. (^) In a county borough where O Mr. Ger- 
there is only one science and art school, this may, with aid from "^^^ * 
the council, be made virtually (though not in name") a municipal 
school ; as is seen in the case of the Exeter Technical and 
University Extension College.(*) (<) Mr.Ger- 

The Warwickshire County Council makes no grants to '■^*» •*•' •"^ 
secondary schools, but only to such schools or institutions as ^' 
are purely and simply technical, most of which also earn, or are 
qualified to earn, grants from South Kensington.(*) What is (') Mr. Maume, 
regrettable in such a case is not the mere fact that the two sets ^^^'> PP- ^^^* 
of grants overlap (which is not necessarily an evil, and may 
often be an advantage), but that Secondary Education receives 
no aid whatever from the Local Taxation Act money. 

In Surrey, all teachers of technical classes are paid by the 
county council, which also makes a grant in aid of local expenses ; 
and at those centres where a grant is earned from the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, the whole amount of such grant is paid 
over by the local committee \o the county council. If the 
amount exceeds that of the sum spent in providing teachers 
for the technical classes, the council returns the balance to the 

local committee.(®) («) Mp. Head- 

lam, VII., 

Defects in the Supply op Schools. ^'^^' 

66. With regard to first grade schools, it is genernlly held that ^»" gbidb 
the supply is, on the whole, sufiBcient, at any rate for boys. 
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It IS true that, for children of the poorer classes, the difficulties 
of access to such schools are still great, especiaJly when the pupil 
can be received only as a boarder ; and for this reason it is 
sometimes thought that more first grade schools are still needed 
at great centres. This may be so in some instances, but not, 
probably, in many. A second grade school, which prepares for 
the local university college, is often more suitable to a certain 
section of the population than a first grade school linked to 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

67. It is in the second and third grades tiiat the principal 
defects of supply are found. To take an example: Bury, in 
South Lancashire, a town with a population of 57,206, serves 
as an educiitional centre for three neighbouring towns, viz., 
Heywood (population, '23,1 85), Ramsbottom (16,867), and Rad* 
clift'e (60,642). But the whole public supply of Secondary Educa- 
tion which Bury can furnish consists of hs grammar school and 
its girU* high school. These are quite adequate as first grade 
schools for Bury and the three neighbouring towns ; but it seems 
probable that more provision is needed, in each of those three 
towns, for Secondary Education of the second and the third 
gi*ade. 

As has been seen, the higher grade board schools are doing 
much to suppl}' third grade Secondary Education ; but there 
are still many places where it is wantiag. In rural districts, 
especially, it is this grade of eduaition which is primarily 
needed. In towns, especially in the smaller towns, there is 
siill a widesi>read need for second grade schools. 

68. In rural districts the problem is peculiarly difficult, and 
presents special features which demand separate consideration. 
The first obstacle is the very general apathy in regard to 
education.* The rural artisan, it is true — the village car- 
penter, mason, or blacksmith — usually wishes to see his children 
well educated ; and so, not seldom, do people of the small 
farmer class ; still, these are the exceptions. In such rural 
districts, it is only the supply that can create the demand. 
The question is, how to provide the supply. There are many 
districts in which, owing to thin population, or defective 
means of communication, or both, it would be impossible to 
provide an adequate supply of secondary schools fcfr day pupils 
or day boarders. Such regions are, for example, the north and 
north-west of the West Riding, the south west of Norfolk, the 
west and south-eastern parts of Warwickshire, and part of the 
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♦ See Mr. Gerrans, VI., p. 71. A Devonshire farmer, speaking at an agricultural 
meeting, is reported to have said, <* A man consists of tiiree pvts, back, bellj-, atid 
" brains ; and what we have to do is to fill the belly. Now tnis technical education. 
" may work the brains, but it won*t fill the belly ; and so, I say, it is of no practical 
" use ; hut if you work the back then you oan fill the belly, and bo get on. My boys 
" want (c» go in for bicycling and athletics and these 'ologi«8, but I say to them: 

* Tlioy won't fill your belly, and how are you to get on if your beUy is not filled ? ' 
And 80 I say ycni must always recolUct that n>man consists of three parts — ^back, 
belly, and brains.*' 
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north-west of Devon. One resource which has been tried is an 
elementary school with a secondary top ; but this does not 
always succeed. Probably, however, such failure can be 
explained, and the plan may yet be found workable in some 
places. The use of scholarships to bring the more promising 
rural children to existing secondary schools has partially met 
the difficulty in some counties ; e,g,, Somerset, Devon, Norfolk, 
and the West Riding. In Bedfordshire, however, the competi- 
tion for such scholarships was so poor as to convince the county 
council that attention must be concentrated, in the first instance, 
on the further education of the village schoolmaster, in the 
hope of reaching the villagers through him.(^) (0 Mr- 

It hns been held that in many niral districts the best y*^^®"* 
solution might be found in the use of a system, which, under pp. ig, 26-7. 
the name of the Dick Bequest, has done so much for the counties, 
of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, viz., the making of grants to 
masters of parochial schools, or to school boards, on condition 
that the governors of the endowment are satisfied of the 
efficiency of tlie teacher and of the attention paid to the higher 
subjects of instruction in the school.(2) But it is objected ^^j^ Bequ*^?*^ 
that such a system is not applicable to the conditions which Vol. v., p. 506, 
now exist, or are likely soon to exist, in rural England ; 
and that it would prove an expensive method of producing 
second-rate work. More is to be hoped, it is contended, from 
evening continuation schools, kept up to the highest possible level, 
and combined with a liberal and elastic provision of scholarships 
and bursaries, regard being had. in their allocation, to relative 
spareeness of population, and other local circumstances. 

Deficiency of Means for transferring Pupils from one 

Grade of Education to another. 

69. There is need for a larger provision of means for transferring 
pupils from the elementary to the higher school. 

There is already a fair provision m some places for scholar- nbw> of 
ships by which pupils may pass upward from those higher grade ^o^-^^^^iw. 
elementary schools, which give education for two years after 
the seventh standard. By such scholarships a promising pupil 
is enabled to go either to a gi'ammar school or to a higher 
technical school, according to his aptitudes or prospects. There 
is a general agreement on the part of the best teachers, 
both in the higher grade elementary schools and in those «i^ - 

to which the pupils go on, that this system has produced, 
on the whole, excellent results. It is not, however, so easy 
to decide the age at which a pupil ought to leave the higher 
grade elementary s<thool for the place of more advanced educa- 
tion. If the question were regarded merely from the point 
of view of Secondary Education, the right age would seem to 
be 11 or 12. But account must be taken also of those cases 
in which the pupil at the higher grade elmentary school may 
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not he ready to pass upward so early — perhaps, because the 
child's ability is late in showing itself, or because the parents 
hesitate, or for some other reason. If such a pupil is really 
fitted to profit by the higher education, it would be a pity that 
he should have no further chance. To meet such cases, some 
scholarships might be given after 1 2 years of age. There would 
be less risk of dislocating the curriculum of the school to which 
the scholar goes on, if, at the higher grade elementary school, 
a larger place were given to literature and modern languages, so 
that the pupil leaving at .1 5 might have a sufficient preliminary 
knowledge of such subjects. 

A larger supply of scholarships, on reasonably elastic con- 
ditions, is certainly most desirable, in order that the higher 
grade elementaiy school may be firmly established as an impor- 
tant part of the provision for third grade Secondary Education, 
feeding at once the technical or scientific slIiooI and the more 
literary school iu the rank next above its • own. Great 
credit is due to several county and borough councils for the 
liberality which they have exercised in this direction, neces- 
sarily limited though it has been by the definition of technical 
education. But larger facilities are still needed for the trans- 
ference of higher grade elementary school pupils to grammar 
schools. The example of Bradford Grammar School shows how 
a first grade school may be in thorough touch with Oxford 
and Cambridge on one side and with elementary education on 
the other — receiving, no less than conferring, benefits by its 
link with the elementary schools. 

More scholarships are required to connect fii*st grade and 
second grade schools with places of higher eciucation. There are 
many grammar schools in which higher work would receive a 
valuable and much-needed stimulus from such a provision. 

Defects of Organisation. 

These may be considered under three principal heads: — 
(1.) The powers of authorities, and their relations to each othen 
(2.) The relations between schools. (3.) Questions connected 
with the internal organisation of schools. 

Authorities. 

AmSinsB 7^- ^^ ^^^ heen seen that each of the three central authorities 
now connected with Secondary Education has a strictly limited 
province. The Charity Commission, under the Endowed Schools 
Acts, can deal only with certain endowed schools, and with these 
only for certain purposes ; while the processes involved are com- 
plex and tedious. The Department of Science and Art can take 
cognizance only of certain subjects out of the number of those 
which are comprehended in Secondary Education. The Educa- 
tion Depai'tment touches Secondary Education only through the 
higher work of certain elementary schools, and (less directly) 
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through training of teachers and the relation in which it stands 
to the university colleges and the day training colleges ; and, 
while the sphere of each authority is thus narrowly circumscribed, 
those authorities have no organic connexion with each other. 
One Department may consult another on specific affairs common 
to both, and they may make joint arrangements for a particular 
purpose ; but th£it does not affect their ultimate independence 
of policy and action. That independence may be illustrated by 
taking any part of the educational field in which the sepai*ate 
agencies happen to meet. A grammar school may be worked 
under a scheme framed and administered by the Charity Com- 
missioners ; it may be earning grants, or may also include an 
organised science school, subject to the regulations laid down by 
the Department of Science and Art ; and it may be receiving 
scholars from elementary schools, whose earlier training has 
followed lines prescribed by the Education Department. 

71. The local authorities are in a similar plight. Councils of 
counties and boroughs can aid Secondary Education only within 
the terms of the Technical Instruction Acts. They are further 
hampered by various doubts — as (^.gr.), whether such a council, 
acting alone, can found a general secondary school ; at what kind 
of school scholarships are tenable, &c. Then, within the same 
town or district, the local power over Secondary Education may 
be shared between a county or borough council, a school board, 
various governing bodies, managing committees of proprietary 
schools, local committees under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and managers of volimtary schools. Ekich of these 
unconnected local agencies must, or may, have relations with 
one, or two, or perhaps three central authorities, which are 
similarly independent of each other. It is not surprising that, 
under such conditions, ability, energy, and a cordial desire for 
co-operation have not always availed to prevent waste of power, 
or one-sided developments of educational forces. 

72. The problem which such facts suofffest is more easily stated Obsertationb 
than solved; it is, in a few words, how to provide a single pboblkm 
central authority which shall supervise the interests of 
Secondary Education in England as a whole ; to provide local 
authorities, representative in the most complete sense, which 
shall in their respective areas regard those interests with a 
similarly comprehensive view ; and, reserving a large freedom 
of action for such local authorities, to reconcile the ultimate 
unity of central control with a system suflSciently elastic to 
meet the almost infinite variety of local requirements. 

Nothing comes out more clearly from a close survey of 
Secondary Education as it now exists in England than the 
danger of assuming that the needs of (me locality can be 
accurately measured by those of another, even when the two 
places are comprised, perhaps, within the same county, and when 
the general conditions of the two cases might at first sight appear 
very similar. The causes of this lie deep in English history, 
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English life, and English character ; a centralising force which 
.nought to eradicate them would tind that the roots spread 
beyond its reach. The alarm, however, which is sometimes 
expressed, lest a central authority for Secondary Education 
should make such an attempt, seems to be groundless. These 
social diversities of educational needs are, in England, too 
well marked to escape the most superficial observer; they 
would be necessarily and constantly present to the minds of 
any competent persons who might be entrusted with a general 
central control ; no rock ahead could be more manifest to them 
than the djinger of too much centralisation. 

It is rather wlien the central control is parcelled out, as at 
present, among several unrelated agencies, that a tendency to 
stereotyped forms or rigid codes may be expected ; since each 
agency is contined to its own province, and does not necessarily 
feel obliged to consider how far a greater flexibility in its own rules 
might benefit interests which are. confided to other departments 
A properly constituted central authority would represent, not 
bureaucratic rigour, but comprehensiveness of view and general 
unity of educational policy ; while the local authority would be 
the primary judge of local needs, enjoying a freedom of initiative 
and of action commensurate with the large responsibilities of 
such a position. 

The Relations between Schools. 

Under this head we have to consider the several forms of 
competition or interference between schools, whether of the 
same grade or of different grades, which are commonly denoted 
by the word " overlapping." The cases described by this ^feneral 
term are chiefly of three kinds. 

^ISf^OvBR^ 73. The first arises from an over-supply of schools of the same 
srppLT. grade and the same type in a given district, involving a waste of 
resources through one or more of such schools being thinly 
attended. 

This kind of ** overlapping" is comparatively rare. An 
example is afforded by the competition at Bolton between the 
Grammar School and the Church Institute Boys* School The 
competition has existed for about 30 years. It is allowed on 
all hands that there is not room for both schools : schemes of 
amalgamation have been proposed, but without success. Such 
cases occur sporadically. But we must be on our guard against 
assuming that "overlapping ' in this sense actually occurs 
wherever two schools of the same grade and of similar type 
exist in the same place. For example, the Mechanics' Institute 
School at Leeds gives a course of instruction very similar to 
(though not identical with) that given in the corresponding 
department of the Leeds Higher Grade Board School ; and ite 
pupils are drawn from much the same social classes. Yet, 
. though its fees are considerably higher than thase of the board 

VII. p. 152!^*^' school, it has not suff*ered from the competition.(^) It gives more 
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time to English, and rather less to science, than is given in the 
board school ; but this fact does not suffice to explain how it can 
prosper alongside of such a rival. The trae explanation 
seems to be that at the great centres of population there is a 
growing demand for secondary schools, teaching English and 
science at a moderate price, and such a variety of social con- 
ditions that two schools clasely similar in curricula, can flourish 
together. 

74. The second kind of " overlapping " is that which arises OvBRLAWPiiw 
when a lower school retains pupils who are ripe for a higher, i^ooh t)SS& 
This is l»y far the most frequent. It occurs in several diflerent hSmwu 
forms and under various conditions. 

(i.) The higher grade elementary f?chool is the type which is 
most often regarded as trespassing on the province of schools 
above it. But the cases in which such trespass is alleged 
require to be carefully distinguished and separately considered. 
(a.) Where the higher grade elemental y school serves as a third 
grade secondary school, it is not, as a rule, trespassing, 
but rather filling a void : it is doing much-needed work 
of a particular kind, which do other local agency per- 
forms. Third grade endowed schools have never been 
established in any considerable number. At Man- 
chester and Salford only about 1 boy per 1,000 of the .,. ^^ ^^ 
population attends public secondary schools other than chenerj VI. 
higher grade elementary schools ;(^) the reason, perhaps, p* 134. 
being that parents who will not pay more than 4f. 4«. 
a year have not found third grade schools at that •'' i* 

price. The higher grade elementary school largely 
corresponds with a demand for Secondary Education 
from the lower social stiata, and the region of its 
special activity is the space, left practically vacant, 
between elementary education and the second grade 
secondary school. 
(6.) The higher grade elementar)'' school also occasionally server, 
for a few of its pupils, as a secondary school of the 
second grade. This may happen simply because a given 
town possesses no second grade school. The cases, 
however, in which a higher gi*ade school keeps pupils 
after 15 are comparatively few ; and the pupils who 
stay after 16 are fewer still. 

When higher grade elementary schools are described as " over- 
lapping" endowed schools, it should be remembered that the 
trespass sometimes proceeds from the other side. There are 
many of the smaller grammar schools, in vaiious parts of 
England, which " devote themselves too exclusively to the work 
" of a higher board schooL'X*) (') Mr. Lannek 

In estimating the extent to which higher grade elementary ' ^' 
schools divei-t pupils from second grade or first gi-ade schools 
which charge higher fees, it is necessary to observe that the 
parent's income is an unsafe test. Because a father chooses a 
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cheap school when he could afford a dearer one, it does not 
follow that he would have sent his son to the dearer school if the 
cheaper had not existed. At Halifax, the grammar school has been 
supposed to suffer from the competition of the higher grade 
board school ; such a competition would be regrettable, but a 
competent enquirer believes that there are not more than Rorae 
20 or 30 boys at the board school, out of about 300, who, in 
(») Mr. Laurie, its absence, would have been sent to the grammar school.(*) 
YII. p. 194. On the other hand it is certain that the higher grade elementary 

schools are giving Secondary Education to great numbers who 
otherwise would never have had it. Leeds affords a signal example 
of this ; and Sheffield another. Such schools meet the case of 
quick children who pass their standards soon after 12, and who 
either cannot go to a grammar school, or would not find there a 
training suitable for their future calling. 

There are, no doubt, cases in which the cheapness of the higher 
grade elementary school may induce parents to keep a child 
there after 13, when they could afford to send him to a place of 
more advanced education. Indeed, parents are apt to gauge the 
quality of a higher grade elementary school by the success of 
a few picked boys at the top, and to infer that little could be 
gained by sending their boy elsewhere. But such cases must be 
estimated in regard to the general good. If in a higher grade 
elementary school of 1,000 there are 50 such instances of boys 
who suffer by staying on, the disadvantage to these is still out- 
weighed by the benefit conferred on the 950 whose education 

(») Mr. Kitche- mififht otherwise have ended at the affe of 13.(*) 
ner VI. p. 219. *-& v / 

' ' * ' There are undoubtedly a few isolated cases in which a higher 

grade elementary school has unduly competed with a school 
of a grade above its own. This may be said of a higher grade 
school which prepares for the Oxford Local and London Matri- 
culation examinations, while good secondary schools are its near 
neighbours. But such instances are rare exceptions. On the 
whole, higher grade elementary schools must be regarded as 
agencies which supply a widely-felt need without overstepping 
the fair limits of a province which they have legitimately and 
usefully made their own. 

In many instances, an ordinary elementary school (not 
higher grade) may retain pupils who ought to bt at a higher 
school. This is said to occur at Warwick ; the cause assigned 
being that the fees at the middle school are higher than working- 
(«) Mr.Massie, class parents can pay.(^) In some rural districts, the farmers are 
VII. p. 54. content that the education of their boys should end with the 
(J) Mr. Ger- elementary school ;(') this, however, is not properly a case of 
raiuf,VI.p. 72 "overlapping," but rather a symptom of rural indifference to 
vn.^T^™' big^^®^ education, or of the need of a cheap and suitable secon- 
dary school in the neighbourhood. 

otsblappiko 75. Overlapping sometimes takes place between technical 

m'^^vDiiY schools and secondary schools of other types. Thus, at Coventry, 
Schools. 
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the technical school partly overlaps the grammar school by 
teaching literary subjects for the London Matriculation. At 
Sheffield, the technical school, instead of using the other 
secondary schools of the town to train the boys for its senior 
department, undertakes that task itself. At Devonport, the 
Municipal Technical School teaches elementary science, with 
hardly any literary subjects, to day students who would other- 
wise, it is said, attend secondary schools. (*) On the other hand, (*) Mr. Ger- 
Bradford can show a technical school which observes the limits ^^' ^' *^' 
of its own province, without trespassing either on that of the 
grammar school or on that of the higher grade board school, 
which serves as feeder to both.(®) As between technical schools (•) Mr. Laurie, 
and secondary schools of other kinds, the best safeguard against ^^^' ^' ^®^' 
undue overlapping will probably be found in rendering each 
kind of school as efficient as possible for its special purpose. 

76. A third form of overlapping occurs when a school of higher ^^^^^^ 
grade prematurely attracts pupils who ought to be at a school school Doiwe 
of lower grade. This is not frequent. At Liverpool there is 12>wbb. 
an opinion that boys are drawn away from the higher secondary 
schools to the University College at too early an age, the day 
students being admitted at any age after 15, subject to an 
entrance examination for all under 16.1^^^) Similarly, " a great deal (W)Mr. Kitobe- 
" of the work " done at The Yorkshire College, Leeds — where °®'' ^' P- ^^^* 
the rule as to age is the same — " is in direct competition with 
" the fifth and sixth form of a good grammar school."(^^) It has (")Mr. Laurie 
been said that it may become necessary to fix the age of ^^^-PP- ^ 
entrance to all University Colleges at not less than 16.(^) The (**) Mr. Kit- 
Firth College, at Sheffield, actually admits no students under 17. ^^^^ ^• 
The Technical and University Extension College at Exeter has 
fixed the minimum age for admission (with certain exceptions) 
at 18, in order to avoid competition with other local institutions. 

Mason College, at Birmingham, to some extent overlaps the 
high schools — e.g., in so far as it has not yet ceased to prepare 
for the London Matriculation. It is pointed out that, on the 
other hand, the high schools prepare for the London intermediate 
examination, keeping their boys and giris for that purpose to 
18 or 19 ; and that the girls' high school even prepares for the 
B.A. degree. But, at any rate, it is evident that to prepare for 
the London Matriculation can scarcely be regarded as the proper 
function of a university college. Another example of over- 
lapping in this form appears to exist in the boys' high schools 
of King Edward's foundation at Birmingham, where boys who 
are sent on with scholarships from the grammar school to the 
high school often leave the latter at 16 (which is also the grammar 
school limit), having stayed perhaps only a year or two. This 
is unsatisfactory ; but, considering the fact that openings in ni\ ^- w » 
business often occur suddenly it is difficult to prevent. (^^) The VII. pp. 61-5. 
same thing, indeed, is frequent at some of the gi'eatest public 
schools. 
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This rapid survey will have sufficed to show the curious fact 
that some of the phenomena which are commonly regarded as 
cases of " overlapping " are due, not, as might have been 
supposed, to a redundancy, but to a deficiency of educational 
supply. 

In its genuine and really mischievous forms, on the other 
hand, " overlapping " must be considered as essentially a 
' • ' ' symptom of defective organisation. 

Qttestions connected with the Internal Organisatixyti of Schools. 

^^Nbbd of 77, The foremast need is that secondary teachers should be 

sbcobtdabt systematically trained in the methods and practice of education. 
This has long been required of elementary schoolmasters ; and it 
might seem strange that the same rule should not yet have been 
applied to schools of a higher grade. But some of the reasons 
for this auomaly are not difficult to perceive. In the first place, 
the English ideal of a secondary teacher has been the assistant 
master in a gieat public school, usually a graduate in honours of 
Oxford or Cambridge, who comes from the university to the 
school without any previous experience in teaching. In a great 
boarding school a master's influence over the bojs depends so 
largely, indeed so predominantly, on his moral and social qualifi- 
cations that, if only lie is a respectable scholar, the general 
estimate formed of him — in other words, his reputed success as 
a schoolmaster — will not be greatly aflected by the fact that he 
.»'• .;.' ;. 18 an indifferent teacher. Secondly, men untrained, except by 
their own experience, have proved good teachers ; and it is also 
true that in the case of great teachers the gifts which make 
greatness cannot be taught: whence there arises a popular 
impression that a teacher is bom, not made. And a third cause 
may be noted : much of the teaching which leaves the deepest 
impress on school boys and on undergraduates is given, not in a. 
large class, but either to the single pupil or to a very small 
group ; and, in such a case, faults of method are less felt. It is 
only since elementary schools have begun to do some secondary 
work, and primary teachers have begun to find their way into 
secondary schools, that English observers have been enabled to 
compare trained and untrained teachers of the same subjects. The 
master in an elementary school may sometimes be too mechani- 
cal ; he may sometimes be lacking in general cultivation, and in 
appreciation of literature — and therefore in fitness to teach it; 
his efficiency as a teacher may also be limited, in some cases, by 
.the nan-ow range within which his knowledge of his subjects is 
confined ; but in regard to the right ways of teaching, and the 
p-inciples on which those methods rest, he is a disciplined expert, 
often imbued, too, with a genuine enthusiasm for the art which he 
has laboriously acquired ; while his competitor — in so far as there 
is competition — the ordinary master in a secondary school has 
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acquired his attainments in a more haphazard manner, and 
largely from personal experience. One of the differences which 
may be usually observed is the superiority of the trained 
teacher in maintaining the attention of a large class. ^y 

78. The attempts to provide systematically trained secondary attempts to 
teachers have not hitherto been encouraged by any appreciable ^^nn?S^'^* 
demand for them in boys' schools. Bur there is a considerable tSSSJ 
demand in girls' secondary schools. In 1879 the University of 
Cambridge established the " Teachers* Training Syndicate/* under 
which examinations in the theory, history, and practice of teaching 
are held at various centres in the United Kingdom. Certificates 
of two kinds are given, viz., (1) of theoretical knowledge, and (2) 
of practical efEcienc;y : the first can be obtained separately ; the 
second cannot be obtained without the first, or without a year's 
work in teaxjhing at a recognised s hool. The candidates thus 
far have been chiefly women. Since 1854 the College of 
Preceptors has conducted examinations of teachers in the 
theory and practice of education, and, since 1873, has provided 
systematic courses of lectures on the science and ai-t of edu- 
cation, which have been attended by many hundreds of teachers. 
It has now completed arrangements for opening a Day Training 
College in London for men, the students at which will have 
opportunities oE practising in London secondary schools of high '' •' 

repute and of different types. Similar provision for the training 
of secondary tea^shers is tilso about to be made at Oxford and at 
Mason's College, Birmingham ; and this example will probably ' '^ 

be followed by university colleges in other parts of the country. 
• The only secondaiy training college for men which has yet 
been established had a brief existence, as it was not supported 
by the headmasters of public schoole. For women there are a 
few such colleges , which may be classed as follows : — 

(i.) Colleges which offer a year's course of professional traioing, and 
possess a sni table practising, school nnder their own direction ; 
as Maria Grey College, iiondon, and St. George's College, 
Edinburgh. 

(ii.) Colleges which offer a year*s coarse of professional training, and 
are permitted to use for practising some suitable public school 
or schools ; as tiie Cambridge Tnbining College, and Bedford 
College, London. 

(iii.) Schools which employ student teachers and prepare them, and a 
few outside students, to pass the professional examination for the 
certificate of the University of Cambridge, or for that of the 
University of London (open only to B.A.'8 of London) ; as the 
Cheltenham Ladies' College and Datchelor Girls* School, 
Camberwell. 

(iv.) Colleges and schools which train governesses, either for Drivate 

families or for schools, but do not require any public stanoard of . ; ^ • i 

knowledge that would suffice for teachers of secondary schools, • : / 

nor present their students for any public certificate or diploma. 
There are various societies of this type. 

(v.) Colleges which give certificates to their own candidates (Home and 
Colonial Society). 

A considerable and increasing number of trained primary 
teachers are now employed in secondary schools; and the 
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influence of training colleges for teachers in elementary schools is 
thus making itself more and more felt in Secondary Education. 

A question closely connected with training, viz., the regis- 
tration of teachers, will be dealt with in a later part of this 
Keport. 

^meaiS 79. While the ordinary secondary school suffers from the need 

'^toiooL*^ of systematically ti-ained teachers, higher grade elementary 
Teachbks. schools suffer more especially from the need of teachers with a 
more varied educational experience and a wider mental horizon. 
The latter class of schools would greatly benefit by the influ- 
ence of teiJLchers who had known the life of a public school 
and a university; it would be a valuable corrective of the 
tendency to a one-sided curriculum (though it must not be 
supposed that this tendency is one for which the teachers have 
hitherto been mainly responsible); it would also strengthen 
in such schools the sense of a corporate school life. Some 
good is done in this way where it is found possible to 
organise games, such as football and cricket. "The Arnold 
" of board secondary schools," says an experienced observer, " is 
" yet to come ; there is no more important, no more pressing, 
" no nobler work to be done by a rising Arnold to-day than to 
ih Mr. Kitche- " show by striking example how the public school feeling can 
ner, VI. p. 214. '* be combined with higher grade elementary work."(^) 

DBf BCT8 OF 80. Details of school cumculum and 8ch(X)l economy do not 
iffB^CTioH. fall within the scope of this Report ; but a survey of English 
Secondary Education, as it now exists, reveals some general 
defects of internal organisation or management which are so 
widespread that they should be indicated here. One of these 
has already been noticed in connexion with the woiking of the 
grants made by the Department of Science and Art, and 
need not be dwelt upon here ; it is the warping of the curri- 
culum, in many schools of various kinds, by devotion to the 
aim of grant-earning ; with the result that, broadly speaking, 
literary subjects have been either virtually ignored, or studied 
in far too perfunctory a manner ; while in other cases scientific 
subjects may have been too much subordinated to literature. 
The Department of Science and Art b now itself desirous to correct 
this tendency. Another very general defect, especially notice- 
able in the lower grades of schools (but found in other schools 
also) is the unsatisfactory teaching of English literature; as, 
for instance, when children of 12 or 13 are set down to study 
King Lear, while childien of the same age, under the more 
judicious arrangements of a neighbouring grammar school, 
^ Mr. ^aune, iQ]^Q Washington Irving.(^) Another very general defect, which 

seems to be especially frequent in the average grammar 
school — largely through want of ])roper laboratories and 
apparatus — is ineflScient teaching of elementary science ; the 
general result of such inefficiency being that the subject is 
deprived of real educational value. The teaching of art, again, 
'8 seldom s fruitful or stimulating as it might be. 
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More general in its nature than any of the defects just 
noticed, is that conflict which goes on in so many schools 
between the attempt to educate — to train the mind — and the 
attempt to teach something of immediate practical utility. The 
favourite battle-ground of these forces is that ill-defined region, 
" a sound commercial education." Thus, in a form of 40 boyB in 
a large mechanics* institute school, 1 2 take shorthand, 8 take 
German, and 20 take Latin — the mechanical subject, shorthand, 
being treated as aJtemative to the really educational subjects.(') 
Something may doubtless be said in favour of a specialised 
commercial education ; but a sound general education ought to 
precede it. It is interesting to find an assistant in a retail shop 
in Devonshire laying stress, in an able letter, on the paramount 
importance of training the reasoning faculty, with a view to 
business life ; he suggests (e.g.) a simple course of applied logic, 
and the rudiments of political economy.(*) 

Then an impediment to efficiency which is very common in 
higher grade schools is the unduly large size of the classes. 
This may often be due to the need or desire for economy ; but 
it appears also to indicate the influence of elementary school 
tradition. Grammar schools, it may be observed, often tend to 
the opposite fault of having the classes too small. 

81. In connexion with the internal organisation of endowed 
schools, a question which has been much discussed is, whether 
the conditions under which the headmaster and the assistant 
masters respectively hold their oflSces are satisfactory, or require 
to be modified by a right of appeal against dismissal. In the 
case of the headmaster of an endowed school, such an appeal 
would be from the decision of the governing body, which, under 
the existing law, is final. There appears to be a considerable 
body of opinion in favour of granting the right of appeal to an 
assistant master who has been dismissed by his headmaster, or 
requiring that such dismissal should be approved by the 
governing body of the school. But these points will be more 
conveniently treated in a later part of our report. 

82. With regard to the salaries paid to assistant teachers, 
it seems clear that, at least, in some cases, they are too 
low, and that a higher scale of remuneration would tend to 
improve the quality of the education given. In the cheaper 
schools, where the expenditure per pupil is necessarily very 
small, it is impossible to provide adequate salaries for a 
sufficient number of well-educated teachers. The teaching 
stafi^ in such a case, must be either defective in quality, 
or else too small for the work of the school Even in 
schools where the average salary rises to II Oi. or 1201., it is 
manifest that, if the junior teachers be adequately paid, the 
seniors can have no prospect of an increase in their salaries, 
and the school must suffer by the discouragement of experienced 
teachers. Saving for illness or old age must be impossible in 
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many cases ; and an economic position which involves priva- 
tions and anxieties cannot be favourable to the vigour and 
influence of the teaching staff. 

DisracTioBrs ^^' How far pupils of different socialclassescao be successfuUy 

ihSbcosdaby tauffht in the same school is still a problem of Secondary 

Education, with many different pha/ies. It is onQ. which the 

Schools Enquiry Commissioners fully recognised^ and which, in 

some cases, they even regarded as insoluble. Thus, where they 

.!«.. ' remark that " in a small town, dealing only with its own limited 

** population, the inherent difficulties of combining a thorough 

" classical with a thorough commercial education appear insur- 

*/ mountable," the firet reason assigned is " sensitiveness on the 

'^ subject of mixture with boys from lower ranks of society, 

0)R«port, " because they are neighbours as well as schoolfellowa'X^) ;In 

Vol. I. p. 181. the interval of 27 years which has elapsed since those words 

» were written, " the social difficulty,*' as it is Bometimes called^ 

'' ':• has become less, on the whole, in many places; partly through 

general social causes, paHly through causes connected with the 
newer developments of education. For instance, when a parent^ 
who could afford to send his son to a more expensive school, 
chooses to send him to an elementary or higher grade elementary 
school, he clearly cannot complain of the associations into whidh 
his eon is brought, and the idea of social mixture for educa- 
tional purposes thus gradually gains a qualified acceptance. 
Speaking generally, it is at great centres of population, 
especially in the north of England, that the "social difficulty " 
most decidedly tends to diminish. In many small towns and 
rural districts it still exists in considerable strength, and is likely 
to die hard. It is right to remember that, however desirable from 
an educational point of view the extinction of social exclusive- 
nesis may be, there are cases in wliich it is justified. A parent 
who has reason to think that his children, if sent to a certain 
school, will run the risk of acquiring habits of speech or 
behaviour which might be disadvantageous to them afterwardis, 
is entitled to decline such a risk. This remark does not 
apply to cases — still, unfortunately, not rare— in which thfe 
^L o^, , I. objection is founded, not on anything in tha character or 
.-sjVr- »^ manners of the pupils, but simply on the states of their iparents. 
•As might have been expected, the resolve to ttvdid>oantact 
'with social inferiors is usually most inflexible where the."8odal 
distinction is narrowest. The objection is much more oftesoit 
the part of the parents than on that of the -boys or .girls; 
One thing is clear; this difficulty is pre<*^ninjetitly a : problem 
which can be dealt with only in the light of local knowlcidgB. 
It may be acute in one place and non-^existent in another 10 
miltes off. It will be for the local authority to ^^fijoida.* what 
arrangements should be made in this respects n 

» 

iKswCTioN^ IV ^*' ^^^^ regard to religious instruction in schools, it has long 
sb^^abx v^ei^ the steady aim of educational legislation in England to 
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remove all just causes of ofience or friction, and to secure, as far 
as possible, that differences of religious belief shall not unduly 
restrict the diffusion of educational beikefits. Thus the Ekidowed 
Schools Act of 1860 gives power to trustees of endowed schools 
to admit children not belonging to the' denomination with which 
thescikool may be connected ; provided that the instrument of 
fouiidation does not expressly forbid. (The nine great public 
schools, and sodle others, are exempt from this Act^) The 
Public Schools Act of 1868 enables governing' bodies to make> 
alter, or annul regulations with a view to the case of boys whose 
parents or- guardians may wish to withdraw* them from the 
religious instruction given in the school The Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869 requires that every scheme for>arschoolfiha11eontain 
a provision for a similar purpose. The Technical Instruction 
Act, 1889, provides that in a schooL sided out of tiie local rate 
no student receiving technical or manual instruction shall be 
required to attend any religious observance or teaching. 

There has also been during the last half xs^tury a naorked 
growth of good sense and good feeling on such matters. In 
English Secondary Education,' '' the religious difficulty " is now 
extremely rare. Evidence supplied by the actual working of 
schools, and derived from all parta of the country, abundantly 
proves this. At the same time it would be unwarrantable to 
affirm that there is no latent uneasiness. Ra4her there seems 
to be some consciousness that this difficulty is always a 
possible contingency; and perhaps that very* feeling is not 
without its vahie as a partiatsafeguard against the danger which 
it apprehends. 

Some Considerations relating especially to the ^ 
Secondary Education of Girls. 

86. Since the Schools Enquiry Commission made their report ihcrbjlsbd 
in 1868, there has probably been more change in the condition of educatioit of 
the Secondary Education of girls than in apy other departinent ^^*^ 
of education.. The report of that <]!ommis8ion,. the action of the 
universities in regard to the high^ educiition of women^ and 
other causes, have produced an effect which is gradually pervading 
all classea o£ the community ;. afid, th^ug^i.tlus or other causes 
the adea that a^rl, like a boy, . m^ be fitted by education to 
earn a livelihood, or, at any rate, to be a more useful member of 
society, has become more widely diffused. The supply of good 
schools for, girls is now far larger, than jit w^is 25 years ago. 
Private, school s have very. much. improved,, schools for girls, 
under public management^ have sprung into e^tence, and 
many parents^ of the richer classes^ who would formerly have 
employed private governesses, now^^nd their daughters to 
dfy schools or boarding schools., 

86. Thfe ihcr^ase in the supply of good public secondary schools EiroowuBKr* 
for girls has probaWy been both an eflfeet and a cause of the »^»®™"« 
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great change in public opinion as regards ther education. This 

increase is due partly to the action of the Endowed Schools 

Commission and Charity Commission in restoring to the use of 

girls educational endowments originally intended for them, and 

in directing the application to the education of girls of a share 

of those not specially appropriated to boys. It is perhaps to be 

regretted that more has not been done in this direction. This, 

however, is a defect for which the backward state of public 

opinion, and not the Charity Commission, is to blame. The 

^ Commissioners of 1864 mention only 12 endowed schools for girls 

in England (exclusive of Monmouthshire). There are now some 

80 girls' schools giving Secondary Eklucation in accordance with 

O f^^[^ schemes established under the Endowed Schools Acts ;(») and 

ChwityCom- there are other endowments under those Acts which are, or 

mission. Vol. under, certain circumstances may become, available for the 

IX. p. 200. Secondary Education of girls. 

Indeed, so far as modem benefactions are concerned, the 

prospects of higher education for girls and women are 

O 42nd Rep. exceptionally good. In their latest Report,(^) the Charity Com- 

of Chanty missioners after giving a list of gifts of IfiOOL and upwards in 

C/Ommissioners o o o ' x^ 

pp. 12-17. ' tihe last 20 years, make the following remarkable comment : — 

" As to one particular branch of Educational Endowments, 
" namely, that for the advancement of the Secondary and 
" Superior Education for Girls and Women it may be anticipated 
" that future generations will look back to the period immedi- 
" ately following upon the Schools Inquiry Commission and the 
" consequent passing of the Endowed Schools Acts as marking 
" an epoch in the creation and application of Endowments for 
" that branch of Education similar to that which is marked, for 
^ " the Education of Boys and Men, by the Keformation." 

propsibtabt 87. Another fruitful source of increase in public Secondary 
GiBis. Education for girls has been the establishment of proprietary 
schools on commercial principles — ^sometimes by purely local 
companies, sometimes by companies extending their operations 
over the whole country or large districts. The most important 
of the latter class are the Girls Public Day School Company, 
and the Church Schools Company, which between them own 
60 schools. Proprietary schools have generally been established 
and managed by persons genuinely interested in education ; and 
their success, at least in districts where the population suffices to 
maintain a large school, has been very remarkable. They have, 
moreover, led to the establishment, in some places, of good 
proprietary and private schools conducted on the same lines. 

The fees in the schools of which we have been speaking range 
generally from nine to fifteen guineas per annum, and the 
education is continued, when desired, up to the age of 19. 
Proprietary schools, giving a less expensive education at a 
lower fee, have been less successful; and there seems to be 
a good deal to be done in improving both the demand for, 
and the supply of, schools for girls leaving school at about 
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16 €md unable to pay a high fee. But, while this is a 
serious want, there is also a certain de6ciency in the supply 
of the more expensive kind of high school — that, namely, 
which can give the very best teaching, and enough of it, in 
all subjects. A better staff is required for this purpose than 
can be paid out of an average expenditure of about ISl. per 
pupil. There are very few girls' schools in which the cost is so 
high as ISL or 201, per head ; but their popularity shows that 
there is a demand for them, even at self-supporting fees.(^) 

88. So far as can be judged from places where the supply of 
public Secondary Education of the fii'st and second ^rade taken 
together is equal in quantity and quality for boys and for girls (e.g., 
Birmingham, Exeter, Thetford) the demand for the two sexes is 
about equal. As regards education ending at about 14 or 15, 
it is more diBScult to judge. There is little public provision of 
education of this kind outside of higher grade elementary 
schools with ex-standard glasses. In most places where such 
ex-standard classes exist they are less attended by gu'Is than 
by boys ; but whether this is because the girls are 
wanted at home, or because education is thought to be less 
remunerative for girls than for boys, or because the girls are 
educated elsewhere, or for all these reasons, it is difficult to say. 

The Secondary Education required by girls of the industrial 
classes will necessarily differ in some respects from that required 
by boys of the same classes. But it is undesirable that this 
difference should be so emphasised as to obscure the aim 
common to Secondary Education for boys and girls alike. 
There are, broadly speaking, two divergent views of this question. 
In one ^dew, practical utility is paramount : the girl is to be 
trained for domestic duties, as the boy is trained for some 
definite calling. In the other view, the first aim is a true 
education of the mind, for girl and boy alike ; and the special 
requirements of the industrial classes should, as far as possible, 
be subordinated to that aim. It is not incompatible with the 
recognition of this principle that the girl, like the boy, should 
receive some special instruction in the subjects demanded by 
her special circumstances. 

89. Of the grants made to secondary schools by local autho- 
rities under the Technical Instruction Acts, by far the larger 
share goes to boys ; though the value of the grant per head is 
in many instances the same for the girl as for the boy. With 
regard to the scholarships provided by the local authorities, 
girls are in some cases excluded ; in others, they enter for an 
open competition with the boys ; in others, again, the scholarships 
are definitely apportioned between the two sexes. Where this 
last rule obtains, it is common tc find that three-fourths are 
reserved for the boys, and one-fourth for the girls ; or two- 
thirds and one-third respectively. Bristol gives 36 senior 
scholarships to boys, and 15 to girls ; while of the junior 
scholarships, 90 are for boys, and 15 for girls. In London the 
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intention of the Technical Education Board was to allot. 

scholarships in equal proportions to boys and girls. But as the 

numbers of boys competing was double that of girls, the Board. 

decided to grant two-thirds to boys and one-third tp girls^. 

There were, however, a few special scholarships for :|firli^ 
(0 Kv* of Mr. only.(*) Experience will probably show what the best division . 
Sidney Webb, between the two sexes is in each district, but there is no doubt 
Q. 2580. ^tiat for girls, as for boys, scholarships are needed both (I) to 

enable the deverer girls (a) to enter secondary schools, (6) to 

prolong their stay in them, and (c) to proceed to the universities 
. or other places of higher education ; and (2) to serve as a stimulus 

to Secondary Education and help t^ keep up the standard. 
The need of more scholarships to the universities is much 

felt by girls' schools, more especially by the proprietary schools. 

There is also a need of some scibolarships sufficiently large 

in amount to cover, or nearly cover, the whole cost of a girls' 

university education. The St. Dunstan's scholarships are at . 

present the only ones on this scale, and it is understood that 

even these are not to be continued. 

MixBD Schools. 90. A few words may be added here on the question of mixed 

schools. Mixture is the rule in higher grade elementary and 
ex-standard schools, and mixed elementary schools are becoming 
more numerous in England. Such schools ordinarily have men 
at their head ; and an apprehension has been expressed that if]ie 
average quality of the elementary schoolmistress may be impaired 
by the fact that the prospect of becoming a headmistress is, in 
this case, closed to her. On the other band, there is at least one 
J. M K't ^^^^^^ ^^ * headmistress who has several assistant masters 
chine"vi!" under her.O 

p. 307. ^ In preparatory schools, boys and girls arc not generally 

taught together after the age of eight. Cases occur, however 
(•) lb. p. 304. ^^ which they can be very success^lly taught together up to 
(7) Miss C. L. ^2»(^) ^^ ®^®^ ^3 ^^ 1^-0 There aie also instances of mixed 
Kennedy, grammar schools. In such a school, described by one of our. 
vii. p. 323. Assistant Commissioners, the ages of the .children appeared to 
C®)Mr8.Kit- vary "from 11 to 17; there were no small children."(^> . Of 
p7804l' ^^^ ^^ pupils, 16 were girls. It would appear that, though the 

" mixed" system will in England be usually confined to elemen- 
tary education, there are cases in which its use for Secondary 
Education is practicable, and has been successful. In small 
places a considerable gain, not only in economy, but in educa- 
tional efficiency, may sometimes be secured by having one school 
rather than two. 

Summary. 

91. A general survey of Secondary Education, as it now exists 
in England, appears to show that the first problems to he solved 
are those of organisation. Large powers are already distri- 
buted among the various separate agencies which deal with 
particular parts of Secondary Education. It is not so much the 
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extensi<Mi of those powers, as the harmonising of the agencies 
which exercise them, that is urgently required. The first need 
is for greater unity of ccmtrol. Local authorities are recjuired, 
which shall be responsible for all Secondary (including Tech-;- 
nical) Education witliin their respective areas. There should 
be also one central authority, which, while leaving due freedonv 
of action to the local bodies, could supervise the general inte-r 
rests of Secondary Education in England as a whole. 

In regard to the provision of secondary schools, the firet; 
principle should be to utilise every existing element of the; 
supply which is (or can be made) good of its kind. It will be 
desirable, for example, to utilise all those private schools (but 
those alone) which are really efficient, and which accept the 
public tests of efficiency. Where the provision of schools is 
deficient, it is probable that existing resources would go far 
towards supplying the deficiency, if the funds [now under the 
control of local authorities for the purposes of technical 
iustruetioQ were made applicable to Secondary Education 
generally. Something might also be gained if, in some cases, 
the conditions under which educational endowments are now 
applied could be made more elastic. Schools of the first grade, 
for boys at least, already exist in sufficient number, or nearly 
so. The deficiency which seems to be most general is in the 
supply of second grade and third grade schools, at a price 
sufficiently low to place them within reach of parents of limited 
means. The rapid growth and success of higher grade board 
schools, especially in great towns, indicates the extent of the 
demand for third grade Secondary Education at a cheap rate. 
The higher grade elementary schools are doing much to meet this 
demand in many places ; but they cannot satisfy the whole of it, 
and proprietary schools cannot supply such education at the 
requisite price, unless they receive aid in some form. 

In rural districts the problem is peculiarly difficult, and will 
be cousidered in later paragraphs of this Report. 

In organising the supply of schools, it will be of the utmost 
importance to provide adequately for the literary type of 
Secondary Education no less than for the scientific and the 
technical. Many of the older grammar schools require 
judicious aid to render them efficient. 

The means of transferring pupils of promise from a lower to 
a higher place of education need to be increased ; and in doing 
this care should be taken not to close the upward path against 
such pupils at too early an age. 

The problem of securing that each kind of school shall 
perform its proper function, without unduly trespassing on 
the province of another, will become less difficult when the 
Secondary Education of a given area is supervised by a single 
local authority, which can have recourse to the advice and 
support of the central authority. Between a lower and a higher 
school of the same type there is a margin of common ground 
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within which a certain measure of " overlapping " is not only 
permissible but necessary. The " overlapping " which ought to 
be prevented is that which occurs when a school, or higher 
institution, undertakes work foreign to its own type. 

The training of secondary teachers should be systematic 
and thorough. At present the absence of such training is one 
of the causes which injuriously affect Secondary Education. 

In every phase of secondary teaching, the first aim should be 
to educate the mind, and not merely to convey information. It 
is a fundamental fault, which pervades many parte of the 
secondary teaching now given in England, that the subject 
(literary, scientific, or technical) is too often taught in such a 
manner that it has little or no educational value. The largest 
of the problems which concern the future of Secondary 
Education is how to secure, as far as possible, that in all school«< 
and in eveiy branch of study the pupils shall be not only 
instructed but educated. The degree in which this object may 
be attained will be largely influenced by the action of the 
authorities who prescribe the qualifications to be required in 
teachers, the conditions under which their work is to be done, 
and the means by which the work is to be tested. 



SI 



Part III. 

Review of Evidence, with Discussion of 
Suggestions made by certain Witnesses. 



Introduction. 

In the preceding sections of oar Report we have dealt with 
the history and present condition of Secondary Education in 
England. We have now to deal with the evidence which has 
been submitted to us by our witnesses, and the changes, 
legislative and administrative, which they have suggested. 

1. We have examined 85 witnesses, who were selected withwms 
either because of their special experience, or because of their J^*^'**^* 
representative character ; and the evidence which they gave has, 
of course, a correspondiug value and siguificance. The Charity 
Commission was represented, not only on the side of its policy 
and action relative to secondary schools, by Sir George Young 
and Mr. Richmond, but also, as regards its legal status, general 
work, and administrative responsibilities, by Lord Justice (now 
Lord) Davey, by the Chief Commissioner, and by the Secretary, 
Mr. Fearon. Its relation to Parliament and the Education 
Office was represented by Sir William Hart-Dyke, while Mr. 
H. J. Roby was able to speak from his experience both as 
Secretary to the Schools Enquiry Commission, and as a member 
of the Endowed Schools Commission. From those engaged in 
administrative and educational work under the Vice-President 
of the Council, we had the Science and Art Department 
represented by the Secretary, Sir John Donnelly, by the 
Director of Science, Captain Abney, and by Messrs. C. A. Buck- 
master and G. R. Redgrave, Senior Inspectors ; the Education 
Department by Mr. (now Sir George) Kekewich, the Secretary^ 
the Senior Inspector, the Reverend T. W. Sharpe, and Mr. Bamett. 
But we conceived that it was no less necessary to possess ourselves 
of the opinions of men who had experience in connexion with 
those local authorities whose special function it was, or whose 
incidental duty it had become, to deal with education, whether 
elementary or secondary. We, therefore, appealed to the Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, and they sent to us representatives of 
importfiknt and typical boards, in Lancashire and in Yorkshire, in 
Devonshire and in the Midlands ; and to these were added later, by 
special invitation,two leading members of the London School Boari 
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We also heard witaiesses who inight be said to represent typical 
county councils, belonging to different quarters of the country, each 
with its own special characteristics, like Somerset, Surrey, Norfolk, 
Lancashire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, and who could 
tell us of the needs and difficulties of their respective districts ; 
how the councils conceived the needs were to be satisfied and the 
difficulties overcome, how they had distributed the excise money 
and had attempted to organise technical instruction. Besides the 
counties, we had also the educational work, both as regards range 
and methods, undertaken by the Loniion County Council and 
the Corporation of Manchester explained by the Chairmen, and 
Directors of their respective Technical Committees; and what 
maybe regarded as the official opinions of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Association were duly laid before us by the President 
We also thought it important to ascertain how the newer 
university colleges had been worked into the local educational 
system, and how they could be used as factors of its organi- 
sation and administration ; and so we were favoured with 
evidence based on their respective and different local experiences, 
from the principals of the three colleges at Majichester, Liverpool, 

../, and Leeds, which together constitute the Victoria University. 

While we thus endeavoured to find information and guidance 
from those engaged in the public administration of education, 
both central and provincial, both rural and urban, we were also 
desirous of profiting by the experience of those who were con- 
cerned with its actual management and conduct, whether as 
governors or proprietors of schools, or as head or assistant 
teachers. We therefore invited evidence from witnesses such as 
Mr. W. H. Stone and Miss Gumey, Miss Beale and Miss Cooper, 
who could speak as to the work and province and claims of pro- 
prietary schools ; from the late Mr. Brown and Miss Olney, who 
could inform us as to the number, quality, efficiency, achieve- 
ments, and claims of private schools ; from Mr. Vardy and Dr. 
Percival (now Bishop of Hereford), who were able, respectively, 
to represent, the one an endowed granmiar school foundation, 
which had been developed into a complete system of first and 
second grade schools for both boys and girls, suitable to the 
needs of a great city, and the other, an endowed public 
boarding school of the first class, with a local as well as 
a national character. But the Commission was from the 
•first especially anxious to see education from the teacher's 
point of view, and to study both legislation and administra- 
tion in the light of the end to be achieved, viz., the creation of 
the conditions needed to enable both master and scholar to do 
the best possible work. We were not favoured by any repre- 
sentative from the Conference of Headmastei s, but they submitted 
to us an instructive memorandum interpreted by the report of a 
no less instructive debate. And we had representatives from the 
associations both of Head and of Assistant Masters, as also from 
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those of. Head and of Assistant Mistresses, from tiie College of 
Preceptors, from the Teachers' GuiW, from the Association 
of the Headmasters of Higher Board and Organised Science 
Schools, aud from the National Union of Teachers, besides several 
roasters who had some special experience likely to be of use 
to the Commission. Again, as legislation and organisation would 
-be helpless without an adequate supply of competent teachers, and 
the maintenance of a high standard of professional conduct, we 
also invnted evidence from witnesses like Canon Daniel, Miss 
Hughes, and Miss Woods, who seemed peculiarly qualified to 
.explain to us what were conceived to be the best methods for 
the training of teachers and for the creation of an adequate and 
significant register. We f ui-ther took pains to find witnesses such 
^LS Mr. Augustus Steward, Mr. Halstead, and Mr. Peaker, competent 
to speak as to the best methods of reaching and helping those 
classes who depend on scholarships for almost everything they 
receive in the way of Secondary Education. And from the ex- 
perience of Scotland we have sought to learn how such education 
can be efficiently tested, as well as how it can best be given in 
districts where secondary schools must of necessity be few. And 
on these points we were informed by Mr. Craik, the Secretary to 
tiie Scotch Education Department, aud Dr. John Kerr, the 
Senior Inspector of schools in Scotland. We also thought it well 
to appeal to persons whose large and exceptional experience 
might help us to co-ordinate the facts and correlate the often 
rather intractably opposed forces with which we have had to 
deal, and here we lie under special obligation to the feishop of 
London, Mr. Roby, and Dr. Percival. 

2. In addition to the evidence of these witnesses, weliaye also 
had various memoranda submitted for our consideration. Re- 
presentative members of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Victoria, and Durham, as well as of the colleges for tbe higher 
education of women, have contributed special papers for our 
information and guidance. Memoranda have also been supplied 
to us by Mr. F. C. Stevenson, the Fourth or Pai'liamentary Charity 
Commissioner, on the relation of the Charity Commission to 
Parliament and to the Education Department ; by gentlemen 
experienced in the educational work of county councils, and 
the special needs and difficulties of rurd districts, like 
Mr. Charles Dyke Acland ; from governors of endowed 
schools, like Dr. Michael Sadler ; from headmasters like Mi*. 
Glazebrook, who knows both a great grammar and a great 
boarding school ; from headmistresses, like the late Miss Buss, 
whose memorandum was, we believe, her last public word 
on behalf of the cause she had so long and so devotedly 
served ; from teachers of organised science schools, like Mr. 
Scots? n and Mr. Bidgood ; from authorities in both the science 
and the art of education, like Professors Simon Laurie and 
James Sully, Mr, Fitch, and Canon Mooi-e Ede. For a learned 
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Vol- V. 



and most instructive memorandum on " the History of Endowed 
Schools," we are indebted to Mr. A. F. Leach^ Assistant Charity 
Commissioner. We have received a memorandum by Mr. J. J. 
Findlay on " Registration and Training of Teachers in Germany," 
and one from Mr. Herbert Ward on the " Training of Secondary 
School Teachera in Finance " ; and several by various friends in 
our own Colonies and in the United States of America, on the 
condition and organisation of education in their respective 
countries. Several members of our own body have also aided 
us by embodying the results of their pei*sonal enquiries and 
knowledge in separate memoranda ; and here we would acknow- 
ledge as not least important the contributions made by our 
secretary, whether as the fruit of his work at the Charity 
Commission or of bis special experience as Assistant Commissioner 
in Wales. 



OSDBB IV 

Topics of 
Part III. 



Natitbb of 
Pboblkms. 



3. We propose to deal with the evidence and proposals before n% 
under the following heads : — 



A. — Central Authority. 
B. — Local Authority. 
C. — Schools. 
D. — Scholarships. 



E. — ^Finance. 
F. — ^Teachers. 

G. — Universities and Secondary 
Education. 



4. The problem before us is strictly limited and defined by 
the state of things described in the preceding part of our Report 
and its historical causes. So muc^ has been done for educa- 
tion that still more must be done, aod the thing that most needs 
to be done is to con-elate and harmonise the forces and agencies 
already at work. We have to do with a field already occupied, 
and the occupancy, as we have seen, is of no ordinary sort. It is 
full of resources, national grants given on the most varied 
conditions, distributed through all sorts of bodies, local rates 
applied under many names to many things, endowments, ancient 
and modem, some more, others less restricted in their scope^ 
somie devoted to mixed, others to purely educational^ puiposes ; 
it is full of agents, agencies, institutions, authorities, local and 
national, provincial and special, almost all independent in origin, 
unconnected in working, often occasional in purpose ; and the 
problem which has in consequence been set the Commission is 
this : To discover how all these could be so co-ordinated as to be 
made contributory to a common end. In other words. How can 
the sporadically created and unorganised Secondary Education 
of England be organised into an efficient and satisfactory system ? 

The limits within which we have had to seek a solution are 
obvious enough. We could not deliberate and advise as if 
the financial resources at the command of education were 
unlimited, or as if those to be used in its service had never 
been assigned by deeds of private persons or by Acts of Par- 
liament. We could not proceed as if the varied bodies con- 
cerned with it, whether governors of endowed schools, county or 
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'borough councils, school boards or technical instruction com- 
mittees, had no rights or interest in it, no recognised function 
and no legislative sanction. Nor could we act as if there were 
no persons who had, at their own hazard, undertaken educa- 
tional work and achieved results that even those most jealous of 
its good name would confess to be excellent. Nor could we 
frame recommendations, or draw conclusions, as if the men who 
educa.te were by their very profession disqualified from exercising 
any legal or constitutional functions on behalf of the cause in 
whose service their lives are spent. But if the occupancy of the 
field created our difficulties, it has also supplied us with some 
much-needed guidance. We did not begin our work on virgin 
soil, and had no need to labour at an A priori system. Such a 
system would, under the actual conditions, have been in the very 
degree that it was theoretically perfect really impracticable. But 
Secondary Education, especially as it exists in England, is not a 
thing which suggests or permits building in the air, even had we 
been so inclined, and in the experiences of the very bodies which 
created our difficulties we found, as we have just indicated, 
excellent counsellors. The bodies were too varied to have a 
uniform, or equal, or even consistent experience, and so their 
counsels were as often discordant as harmonious. The 
experiences, indeed, of highly specialised experts, who yet differ 
in office, function, standpoint, and aim, can hardly be expected 
to yield so peaceable a fruit as an identical policy or plan, for if 
doctors differ in their diagnosis they are not likely to agree in their 
remedies. But, happily, in this case there was helpfulness in 
the very differences ; they compelled us to deliberate and discuss 
at every step in our progress, to have the quality of caution as 
well as courage ; to feel that to every conclusion, however well 
weighed or carefully formed, various alternatives were possible, 
whUe the responsibility, alike for the whole and for all its 
several parts, was all the more manifestly that of the Commission 
alone. Yet we gladly recognise the benefit we have received 
through having had to study our problem in the mixed lights of 
so many and so varied specialised experiences. 

A. — The Central Authority. 



5. This authority, so far as it can be said to have any existence, Wfab it is 

WAJTTED TO DO, 

A. 



is at present represented by the various Departments whose TrpTyy 
spheres and functions have alreijxly been described (^) What we ^ ^ *' 

have here to recognise is mainly this : These Departments, 
because of their occasional origin, of the diflferent and not always 
compatible functions conferred upon them by occasional legisla- 
tion, and of the want of organic connexion and action, have 
an ill-defined relation to Secondary Education, involving as 
the too frequent result an inconsistent and expensive policy. 
Hence our problem liere is: to evolve out of these inde« 
pendent and overlapping Departments one properly constituted 
and organised Central Authority, sufficiently strong and en- 
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lightened to secure the effective and intelligent supervision of local 
bodies and institutions taking part in Secondary Instruction, to 
ensure tlie proper application of public funds, the conservation 
and adaptation of educational endowments, the adjustment of 
conflicting claims, the due recognition of existing agencies, the 
supplying of clearly ascertained deficiencies, the co-ordination 
of the universities, colleges, and schools of various grades, the 
assistance of local authorities needing information and advice — 
in a word, to effect the harmonious development of a well- 
balanced system of Secondary Education, nationalised without 
centralisation, organised without unifonnity. 

The evidence we have received points to a Central Authority 
composed of two constitutents, the one an administrative 
department directly connected with the executive, the other a 
more independent professional body. These, as is evident from 
the terms just used, are not conceived as throughout coincident 
and coextensive, but as capable of being combined for certain 
purpases while remaining separate and distinct for certain others. 

The Minister of Education. 

6. There has been a remarkable consensus of opinion on this 
point : — ^That in order to constitute an eflicient and satisfactory 
Central Authority there must be a Mipister of Education, the 
head of a Department, responsible to Parliament, with a seat 
in the Cabinet, a Minister who, as Sir William Hart-Dyke said, 
{}) 11,821. would be a Secretaiy of State.(^) On this matter witnesses of 
(2) 143, 145 all orders, Charity CommLSsioners,(-) Government oflBciaIs,(^) 
(Sir George schoolnuisters,('*) representatives of local authorities,(*) and states- 
1^864,10,872, iuen,(^) WM-e agreed. They were agreed, also, that as he was to 
11,427-8, be responsible he must be supreme,Q though his supremacy 

11,482,17,465. ^^^g j^^^ always heartily or willingly accepted. This general 
11 805^ ' agreement was made the more signifit ant by an occasional voice 
0) 5830 (Dr. of protest, or of dissent more or less qualified. Thus Mr. Brown, 
Poole), 7541-4. one of tlie representatives of the private schools, would allow the 
5578 ^?7i8 Minister to be President of the Council of Education only provided 
(') 4319-20 ^^ were " to take the advice of that body and to act upon it."(®) 
5885, 9851, * The Bishop of London, whose position was one with which many 
9821, 18,449, secondary teachers would probably agfree, thought that the cen- 
Butcf. *^ authority would be better " dissociated from any particular 

3285-90. " Ministry ; " its " policy ought not to change with the Ministry 

(«) 6260, of the day.'X^) Later, indeed, he recognised, in agreement 

11,820-5. ^-^jj jjjg Q^j^^ reading of the Report of the Schools Enquiry 

7585.^^' ^ Commission, that were there a Minister of Education it was 
(8) 9843-5, " inevitable " that " he should be President of the Central 
9533. " Authority,*Xi'^) but while thinking it out of the question to 

O 4102. a exclude the appointment of a Minister of Education as things 

/m *^^^ " were now going,"(") he yet saw the obvious disadvantage of 

0^ 4921* through him " letting in upon education, which ought to be a 

" steady thing, all the fluctuations of political parties/'(^^) And 
he very muc^ deprecated the possibility of Secondary Education, 
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if placed under a Minister, " being managed on the same cen- 
tralised system as primary/XO This is a possible though a (i) 4932. 
remote risk, balanced by an immediate and permanent gain. 
For we believe that education has more chance of a vigorous 
and a beneficent life if treated as a public question than were 
it allowed to become the concern of a special order ; and it is 
of the very essence of our problem to find the means by which 
public control and educational policy, instead of counteracting, 
may supplement and fortify each other. 

But besides the educational, there was another objection to a 
Minister based upon considerations of a more distinctly political 
character. Thus the Bishop of London did not approve the State 
aid that had as its inseparable adjunct parliamentary control, 
though he recognised the need of rate aid(*^) for certain purposes, «!?7^?^^i7a9 
such as scholarships and buildings ; and he held that Secondaiy 4050I3! * 
Education was " something to be paid for by the parents/X^) But (•) 3752, 8877, 
the representatives of the private schools were here more ^^^^' 
rigorous. They thought that Secondary Education should be 
self-supporting, except so far as maintained by endowments 
already existing, and because of the control they exercised(*) TA^^^*"^* 
over such endowments jbhey objected to what they termed " the 
" irresponsible powers " of the Charity Commissioners.(^) Such ^*) ®^^' ^^*^- 
powers, it was held, ought not to belong to a body charged with 
the care of those endowments which are a national concern, for 
they have been dedicated to a national good. But if in this 
case respoDsibility be so needful, it surely follows that as the 
sums from national taxes and local rates now being spent 
on secondary and technical institutions exceed in amount the 
income of our educational eudowmenis, a responsible Minister 
of Education is an even greater necessity than a responsible 
Charity Commission. And in this connexion we may recognise 
the fact that the Minister's powers would, as the Bishop of 
London admitted, be much limited by the interposition of the 
local authorities, and of the governing bodies, between him and 
the 6chools.(^) On the whole, then, it is well, in the face of (*) *933^. 
what is now actual fact, to recognise, with ^ir Henry Longley, 
that political control gees necessarily with the bestowment of 
public money.(^) (0 11,417. 

7. It was suggested that the Department should bo organised oboahisatiok 
under this Minister, he being assisted by a parliamentary under ^mbht'of^" 
secretary, and *' a permanent oflicial " or " common secretary,*' Bd^catioh. 
"who would be the head of all departments," with "under (•) 11,749-57. 
secretaries at the head of each (separate) department.'X®) He m Diititict, Sir 
ought to have the charge of education, both primary and lei^Sflwal'Mli- 
secondary, though thei'e was division of opinion as to whether, ll^^dfitSS^ 
while the Minister was one, the Departments ought to remain J>on» ii-'^ 
di8tinct.(®) In every case it was held that the Minister was to pomiion?i]i!S7^ 

■ K OOA OOA& 

be the centre of unity, and generally, though not universally, ThSel howiver. 
that there should be unification of all the bodies concerned with SJiJ^fc^JS; 
Secondary Education. The ideas of unification and liow it was Jj^j^'^'if 

idea. 
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to be accomplished were very varied, but the necessity was 

(>) This point admitted almost quite universally. The reasons for it were 

•trongiy by Sir economy,(^) efficiency, (*) harmouy of idea and purpose, as well 

Djkerni2ir' as of legislative and administrative control.(^ 

(») 11,822. ripY^Q organisation of the Department under tlie Minister raised 

O 18,885-6, many most complicated questions, and this complexity was duly 

' reflected in the evidence of our witnesses. But we may sum up 

the results as to the constituents of the proposed Department 

under the following heads : the Charity Commission ; the Science 

and Art Department ; the Education Department. 



The Charity Commission 
Analysis of Evidence, 

t^^fcT ARf' ^' ^^^ jurisdiction, procedure, functions, and policy of the 
Commission. Charity Commission have already been described.(*) Here it 

0) Pt. II., is enough to say that it has been, so far as endowed schools are 

^ ^' concerned, the nearest approach we have as yet had to a Depart- 

ment of Secondary Education, not only because it has acted as 
the guardian of their funds, and issued and revised schemes for 
their better government, but also because it has attempted a 
measure of inspection, which is necessary as a means of ascer- 
taining '^ the working of schemes already established under the 
" Endowed Schools Acts/\^) It has been explained to us(®) that 
under the Charitable Trusts Acts the Commission may be regarded 
as a kind of extension of the Court of Chancery, a judicial 
body appointed, as it were, to work with delegated powers 

(•) Lord in a particular region, yet with administrative functions 

iiTsn-s. ^ well, which indeed are in a degree the consequence or 

application of the judicial ; hut under the Endowed Schools 
Acts it is rather the delegate of Parliament, and so its functions 
are more largely legislative than judicial. Out of this twofold 
origin and constitution has come the usual crop of anomalies 
and difficulties. The legislative functions have been affected, on 
the one hand, by their too intimate association with the judicial 
body, and, on the other, from their comparative independence of 
the Ministry and the motive force it could have supplied. On 
the first point Mr. Roby's evidence was specially significant. 
The 'original Endowed Schools Commission was " the agent of the 
" Government of the day," appointed to cany out the ministerial 
policy, able to do its work only " in agreement with the views 

O 1G,538. " of the Education Department " ;(^) but the Act of 1874 by 

attaching the Commissioners "to a body which had a certain 
judicial character," gave them " naturally a more independent 

(») 16,540. position."^®) This change had as its consequence an "extremely 

limited and fettered" power in the Minister, the Vice-President 
of the Council, who had come to feel only a sort of qiutai" 

(•) 16,541. responsibility for schemes he ha<.l yet formally to " approve."(®) 

On the second point Sir Henry Longley and Mr. Fearon were 
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alike emphatic (^) : the Commissioners had increasing difficulty (0 lo,844, 
in getting their endowed schools work done, more driving-power ^^'^^®- 
was needed, and this could only come through closer relations 
with a Minister. On all hands it was agreed that some change 
was necessary, and that this change must be effected through 
an alteration in the relations between the Commission and the 
Minister of Education. 

9. The views of our witnesses may be reduced to four types or cha^oes 
classes : the Charity Commission ought to be placed under the 
Minister, either (1) so far as concerns its powers and jurisdiction 
tmder the Endowed Schools Acts, as distinguished from the 
Charitable Trusts Acts ; or (2) so far as it has educational, as 
distinguished from legal, fimctions under either set of Acts ; or 
(3) so far as it has concern with educational endowments under 
either set of Acts ; or (4) simply as a whole. 

(1.) The powers and jurisdiction which the Commission traksfkb of 
possesses under the Endowed Schools Acts should be transferred ^^jmowSS^ 
to the Department of Secondary Education. Sir George Young, f^^*^"^^' 
one of our most important witnesses, thought that " the work GeorKe*Toung*ii 
" would be better done if the central agency, for the purposes ftepoItoftiM* 
" of organisation, were separated from the Charity Commission," ^^Ihe^^jSty^ 
and he held that as the endowments would be " no longer the c^miwion. 
" sole or even the principal financial basis of organisation," it leas-sa. 
was better to reverse the policy of 1874 and " dissociate the work agSeewShthe 
" of organising Secondary Education from those eleemosynary JSelSt?*^*'* *" ' 
*' associations which properly belong to the Charity Commis- SlchMitlSr* 
" sion."(^) The Bishop of London seemed to approve the TruBtsiidBofthe 
separation of the jurisdiction under the Endowed Schools Acts w, but would* * 
fron\ that under the Charitable Trusts Acts, and the closer con- JShSS^I?"^^ 
nexion of what he termed the *' educational side " with the SJuSi^SSthSi*" 
'* Department of Education. (^) Mr. Fitch wished to see the Com- Minitter. 
mission " fused, so far as the administration of the Endowed (') ^^27, 
" Schools Acts is concerned, with the Education Depart- **'^^^- 
" ment,"(*) though even for the more distinctly legal questions ^^ ^^^' 
he desired closer relations than at present(*) Sir William Hart- ^ s^^'^-^^- 
Dyke considered that '* it would be better to transfer only the ^ ^ ^^y^^^- 
work " which the Commission now carries out *' under the 
" Endowed Schools Acts,"(^) but he admitted that "the whole ^, ,, «^^ 
*' question was full of difficultie8,"(^) and the course he suggested ^^^ ' * 
only " the minor evil."(8) O n,869. 

(2.) Sir Henry Longley*s line of division was different from sbpakatiow o? 
the above ; he would draw it, not between the two orders of bd^^^,1^ 
Acts which have constituted the Commission, but between the FuwcrroHi. 
two kinds of work it has been set to do, the legal and the 
educational. The former he would retain, the latter transfer. 
This means that all the legal work, under whatever Act, would 
remain with the Commission, but all the educational, under 
whatever Act, would go to the Department(^) He would ^'^ i^<47-80. 
" defer absolutely on all matters of education to the Depart- 
" ment," {^^) but the Commissioners would deal with all legal ^^^ li»4»i. 
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matters touching educational endowments, including such dis- 
(0 11 ,478. tinctly Endowed Schools Commission work as " scheme-making."(0 

He recognised the difficulties, which he thought, however, 

admitted of the solvitur arnhidaTido, but he was anxious not 
011,457. "to state his view dogmatically ,"(0 and only as one that " on 

" the balance of advantage and disadvantage," was in his 
(3) 11,464. judgment the better.O 

sbpabatjon^op (3^) Lord Davey proposed the complete separation of educa- 

VBOM Noir- tional from non-educational charities, leaving the latter to the 

(SSSiiiM,^^ Charity Commissioners, transferring the former bodily, with 

all the legislative and administrative powers and responsibilities 

involved to the Education Department. As things are at present 

under the Endowed Schools Acts, once the Commissioners have 

made a scheme for a school or endowment, their functions cease 

until occasion for a fresh schema arises; and meanwhile the 

foundation remains, like any other charity, under the ordinary 

(*)-i5,328. jurisdiction of the Commission.(*) But Lord Davey thought 

it would be better that there should be complete transference of 

all educational endowments, and " that the Minister of Education 

" should have the whole control over the administration of the 

0) 15, 326. " schools as well."(^ ) Whilst he thought that it would not " be 

(«) 16,829. worth while " to give the legal and the educational work to 

Cf. for sort diflerent bodies, he would yet retain a reference to the Charity 

of questions ^ . . «' ,. .•' , . • j* • i x iv • 

thii reserved Commission of " questions involving judicial acts or the exercise 

for reference, of judicial discretion "(^) But his general opinion was that 

iM8i-85» "when a trust had been declared educational, the Charity 

note. " Commission should have no more to do with it ; " that, he 

(7) 15,347 held, " would be the simplest system."(^ 

^^cSSSt^^' (^.) The transference of the Charity Commission as a whole 
^fflSSSSx ^^ ^^ Department of State connected with education was 

OF Education, strongly urged by Mr. Fearon and Mr. Roby. Mr. Fearon held 

such tranference to be necessary for reasons both admini- 
strative and educational. The administrative reasons were based 
on the principle that all educational endowments are charitable 
trusts, and in many ca!:ies so " closely intermixed " with non-educa- 
tional that any attempt to separate them would create " confusion 

( ) 10,874. ^j^j difficulty." (^) The result would be two Charity Commissions 

instead of one, or the Education Office dealing with endowments 
administered either by the Charity Commission or the Court of 
Chancery. Thus there are a multitude of mixed endowments, 
some so intricately mixed that separation would be impossible, 
e.gr., one charity has seven alternative ways of spending its 
income, " two of which are educational, and the other five nonr- 
educational." And as in such cases "the trustees are under 
" legal disabilities at every turn of their work and procedure," 
administration under dual control might easily become practi- 
cally impossible. It is necessary, tlierefore, " that for adminick 
*' trative purposes, the legal and educational administration of 
" an educiitional charitable tinist ought not to be widely separate 

(»; 10,876. if }yy^\^ should be more or less combined."(^*) Without this " the 
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" new Department will be bereft of all real power in controlling 
" and directing the endowments." Then, as to the educational 
reasons; they are based on the principle that, if a trust be 
''disintegrated and resolved into its constituent elements, 
" namely, the legal and the educational," " it will gradually be 
" foimd that the real power lies with the legal authority," while 
the legal authority, " divorced from the educational," will simply 
become the nurse and guardian of the charity, considering what 
was good for it rather than for the objects it was meant to 
serve. He did not think that there was any insuperable 
difficulty in placing the Charity Commission, so far as it is a 
judicial body, " under the control of an administrative depart- 
ment responsible to Parliament."(^) for while the " appeal to the C) io,879-9i. 
" Chancery Division of the High Coui't" would remain, it 
would be entirely consonant with the custom and practice which 
prevails in other Departments {e,g., the Inland Revenue in its 
relations to the Treasury), for the Commission to appear without 
any formal appearance of the Minister himself as a painty. Com- 
plete transference seemed, therefore^ the most reasonable and 
satisfactory way. 

With this position, though he did not so elaborately argue 
and illustrate it, Mr. Roby substantially agreed. He would 
" keep the whole of the work together ;" in educational trusts 
would not divide the legal or judicial from the educational sides ; 
he would create a central charities board, place it under the 
control of the Minister of Education, and transfer to it " all 
trusts," whether educational, non- educational, or mixed.(^) (t) 15,559-68. 

(5.) We may add to these four alternative schemes a fifth, mr-Stevb*. 
eclectic in its character, proposed by Mr. F. S. Stevenson, M.P.(^) ^^^*^ ^'^^ 
His suggestion was to transfer the Endowed Schools Commis- ^dumon 
sioners to the Education Department, to continue the Commission the Fatore 
£U3 constituted under the Charitable Trusts Acts, but to appoint Constitutiou of 
the Minister, the parliamentary secretary, and the chief perma- commission 
nent secretary to seats on the Board. The advantages would be Vol. V. p. 64. 
these : The Minister and his subordinates would be in a majority, 
would therefore have the " predominant voice " on the Commission, 
and would thus britag its policy and action into harmony with the 
Department without over-burdening the Minister with respon- 
sibility and attention to detail, while efficient representation in 
Parliament would also be secured and '' the separate identity" 
of the Commission would be retained. 

10. In addition to these proposals which were all contained in ^^SnOou- 
evidence or memoranda directly submitted to us, we considered MirrMMaM^ijrD 
two others contained in two recently published reports concerned coMsun^^. 
with the Charity Commission. The one was the report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by the' Treasury in 1893, 
and presided over by the laie Sir Rol»ert Hamilton, the other 
two members being Sir Francis Mowatt and Mr. James Anstie, 
Q.C. The other was the report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed April 1894. It was presided 
over by Mr. John Ellis^ and consisted of fifteen members. 
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D«pABT3fB5TAL («.) The Departmental Committee was asked to advise the 
^"isS?*"' Treasury, among other things, as to whether the work of the 
Department was of such a character that it should be adminis- 
tered by a commission rather than be placed under the ordinary 
system of departmental organisation. The Committee con- 
cluded that it was not desirable that the general operations of 
the Department should be placed under the control of a Minister 
of the Crown ; " and recommended its continued administration " 
by a Board. 

This recommendation was based upon their view that " the 
" direct control of a Minister of the Crown is not applicable to 
" the work of the Charity Commissioners whose functions 
** partake so largely of a legal and quasi-judicial character, and 
" whose operations do not therefore lend themselves to the 
" direction and control of a parliamentary head to the same 
" degree as those of an ordinary department of State." 
Speaking with special reference to the work of the Com- 
missioners under the Endowed Schools Act, they considered that 
"their action was so " minutely regulated by Act of Parliament 
" that it was difficult to see what control a responsible Minister 
" could exercise." They admitted, however, that ministerial 
control was actually exercised over schemes made under these 
Acts by the Vice-President of the Council in his capacity as 
head of the Education Department, though not as a Charity 
Commissioner. 

Referring to the possible requirements of the Department, 
*' if a policy were hereafter adopted of extending some descrip- 
" tion of State organisation to the Secondary Education of the 
" country," the Committee declined to contemplate the con- 
tingency of a general State supervision over Secondary Education 
as a whole being entrusted to the Charity Commission, "as this 
" would involve either the creation of that Commission as an 
" independent educational authority without parliamentary 
" responsibility (a most undesirable and scarcely practicable 
** course), or the placing of the Department under the control 
" of a Minister of Education." 
sblbct (6.) The Select Committee was "appointed to inquire 

H0U8B OP " whether it is desirable to take measures to bring the action 

CoMMoirs, 18M. ,, ^f ^j^^ Charity Commission more directly under the control 

" of Parliament ; " and they concluded that if any change was 
to be made " in the parliamentary position of the Charity 
" Commission,*' "one single Minister should be responsible to 
" Parliament, both for Charitable Trusts and for the work 
" under the Endowed Schools Act, and your Committee agree 
" that a Minister or Ministers should be responsible to Parlia- 
" ment for the whole work of the Commission, provided always 
" that necessary safeguards are secured for the rights, benefitSA 
" and privileges of the poorer classes in the trusts and endow-^ 
" ments dealt with by the Charity Commission." 

From this conclusion an influential minority dissented on the 
ground that the " Charity Commission was to a very considerable 
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" extent a judicial body, bound to administer law and to act in 
" accordance with law." 

We may add that the first report is published without the 
oral evidence on which it is based ; but the second is published 
with the evidence which the Committee had taken. This 
evidence we have carefully considered independently, with a 
view to our own conclusions 



Comparison and Criticisin of Proposals, 

11. These deep and vital differences of witnesses so distinguished 
and experienced have laid upon us peculiar burdens and respon- 
sibilities. They represent the Charity Commission both on its 
judicial and legal, both on its administrative and educational, 
and on its parliamentary sides, as well as in its historical idea 
and its actual working. The evidence laid before us has not 
always been consistent with the evidence given, even by the 
same witnesses, to other Commissions or Committees of enquiry. 
This does not mean that a witness is really inconsistent, but 
only that the dit&culties of the situation are such that he cannot 
always hold his judgment at the same level ; the difficulties seen 
in greater mass^ now on this hand and now on that, change 
the inclination. We may add that the frequency with which 
the Charity Commission has of recent years appeared before 
various Commissions or Committees of the House of Coomions, 
is evidence of the number and gravity of the difficulties caused 
by its composite constitution and functions, and of the need of 
organic readjustment. 

12. In order to complete the presentation of the case and to 
supply a standard for judging the merits of these several 
schemes, we must direct attention to some points expressed in 
the evidence oi* in other documents before us, 

i. The Commission created under the Endowed Schools Acts 
has, alike in its separate existence and in its present form, been 
described(^) as (a) provisional both io its jurisdiction and in its 
work, because through the absence of the Minister it has no direct 
political responsibility for its schemes and no connexion with the 
local authorities ; (&) partial, because it looked only to endowments 
and not to " Secondary Education as a whole '' ; and (c) isolated, 
because it has dealt with the schools " one by one " rather than 
looked at " the whole of the schools in a given area together." 
While it is this in fact, it was meant by the Schools Enquiry 
Commission to be exactly the reverse — permanent, national, 
co-ordinative, and organising. And so it is a matter of simple 
historical justice that we look at the Charity Commission 
through what it was designed to be as an educational authority 
as well as through what it is. 

ii. The Schools Enquiry Commission when they proposed 
tliat " the central authority might be constituted by en- 
** larging the powers of the Charity Commission, 'X^) had a 
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very different body in view from the one which now exists 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, or would exist were this body 
separated from the Charity Commission. It was one which 
should (a) "continue in charge of educational as of other 
charities ;" (6) have the Minister of Education as president for 
educational purposes ; and (c) be represented and defended by 
him in Parliament. In the event of this scheme not being 
adopted, and one preferred which should keep the administra- 
tion of schools independent of political parties, " the Commission 
** desired that there should be added to ttie Charity Commission 
" a member of Parliament who would be able to explain in his 
" place the reasons for every scheme that was proposed, to show 
" its relations to other schemes, and in the absence of a minister 
"to answer any questions that might be asked." On either 
alternative, therefore, the Charity Commission was to be an ex- 
ecutive department as well as a judicial body, with functions not 
only of " scheme-making," but of administration and organisation 
in a broadly national sense. 

iii. They also considered Parliament as " the supreme trustee of 

endowments," and so held that its approval of schemes ought in 

0) Report, " some form or other to be obtained."(^) The notion that no 

Vol. I. p. €35. (jQubt underlay this provision was the one so well expressed 

by Lord Davey : *' I regard the educational endowment^ as a 
0)15,336. " public fund appropriated to educatioii."(*) The endowments 

were therefore considered as the financial basis on which the 
organisation or reconstitution of a national system of Secondary 
Education was to proceed ; and so the Charity Commission was 
conceived as a body created by Parliament to legislate under 
its control and to administer for the common good the funds of 
which it was " the supreme trustee." 

iv. Li harmony with this conception the Schools Enquiry 
Commission were careful to say that " the power of the Charity 
'' Commissioners to deal with trusts in the manner " they had 
described " should be limited to educational charities," but they 
expressly said, " the word educational ought to be oonstrued in 
(■) Report, " a wide fiense."(^) They did not seem therefore to have any 
1. 637. difficulty in conceiving the same body as at once legislative, 

judicial, and administrative, and in no respect disqualified by 
possessing special powers over educational for continuing " in 
0) ib. 633. " charge of other charities."(*) 

V. But this central authority was to be stimulative rather 

than supersessive of local action, and so the burden of framing 

schemes was to be left to the local authority which knew the 

local needs, while the power to resist or sanction remained with 

(•) ib. 687. the central.^ 

vi. The actual constitution and functions of the Commission are 
thus much narrower than our predecessors proposed that they 
should be, and this has resulted in a corresponding restriction in 
the field and effects of its operations. Its action has been neces« 
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sarily too piece-meal and too divorced from the eductitional 
policy of the period to accomplish all that was expected and 
desired. For the matters in which there has been success and 
failure we must refer to the evidence.(^) 

13. If we now turn to the five competitive schemes which have 
been laid before us, and attempt a comparative estimate of their 
respective claims, we find we must judge them by those broad 
views of policy which guided our pi«edecessors rather than by 
the limitations which have been imposed on the Charity Ctjm- 
mission by the Acts which have constituted it, and the methods 
under which it has been forced to do its work. The change in 
the whole field of education, the growing demand made upon 
the resources of the country for its orgtmisation and mainten- 
ance, compel us to consider how the older schools, with all 
their energies and experience, can best, in all matters educational, 
be correlated with the new, and made with them contributory to 
the common object, the completeness and efficiency of Secondary 
Education. In order to do this the Charity Commission, which 
is the Ixxly charged with such central supervision or control as 
is at present exercised over our older schools, ought in our view 
to be so associated with the office of Secondary Education as to 
be fitted for its part in the common work. The alternative 
schemes which we have just described are so many ways and 
methods of effecting this association, and accomplishing this end. 
Our question, therefore, is: Which of these schemes seems best 
adapted to fulfil the purpose all have in view ? 

(1.) We may begin with Mr. Stevenson's scheme, and of it we 
may say, it seems to us a scheme that would be as little satisfactory 
jto the Minister and the secretaries, parliamentary and official, 
.who would constitute the majority of the Board, as to the per- 
manent Commissioners who would constitute the minority. It 
would tend to relieve the last-named of their most serious and 
regulative responsibilities, while it would burden the Minister 
and the secretaries with the most disagreeable of all things, 
duties they were only half expected to fulfil. Besides, the 
''separate identity" of a board where the permanent Commis- 
sioners could be habitually out-voted by the Minister and the 
secretaries would not amount to much. 

(2.) Passing to the Report of Sir Robert Hamilton's Depart^ 
mental Committee, we cannot but feel that its chief value lies 
in its clear and forcible statement of some of the leading 
objections to the transference of any judicial or semi-judicial 
work to a body directly under political control, rather than in 
the cogency of its conclusion as afiecting the questions referred 
to us. It must, indeed, be remembered that — 

(i.) While the evidence upon which it was based has not 
been fully published, yet, having regard both to time and 
witnesses, we may say that it has been partly superseded and 
partly supplemented by the later and further evidence submitted 
both to us and to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed in 1894. 
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(ii.) The question of departmental organisation submitted to 
the Departmental Committee is subsidiary to the question of a 
national system of Secondary Education referred to us. But 
they naturally followed the reverse order, and dealt with the 
educational as subsidiary to the departmental question. Thus 
they say, " to whatever educational agency a State supervision 
" over Secondary Education as a whole might be entrusted by 
** Parliament, the Charity Commission must of necessity retain 
" such jurisdiction as they now possess over secondary schools 
" enjoying charitable endowments." 

(iii.) But exactly on this fundamental question, which holds 
the key of the whole position, and is a matter of national 
policy rather than departmental organisation, they had not con- 
ducted the enquiries needed for a really judicial finding, for 
these lay outside the scope of their reference. 
Plaits pob (^3.) As to the other four schemes proposed by our witnesses 

^f^cB^r- we may say this :— 

^cS^iTT^' (a.) The first appears inadequate. Simply to withdraw 
coMMMBioar. the Endowed Schools Commissioners from the Charity Com- 
mission and pla.ce them under the Minister, would be, so far 
as the endowed schools are concerned, to reduce the Central 
Authority to little more than a scheme-making department, and 
this for only a proportion of the schoola It would, once the 
schemes were made, hand over the educational endowments as 
c^jaritable trusts to the Commission, and would leave certain 
of our most important schools without any relation to the 
educational authority. This would be fatal to effective organisa- 
tion and co-ordination. 

(6.) The second proposal, with its line of division between the 
legal and educational sides, would go a long way towards paralys- 
ing the educational authority, especially where it most needed 
suppoi*t, save on the condition of such an amount of influence 
being reserved to it as would reduce the significance of the line, 
or even obliterate it altogether. 

(c.) The third scheme appears to lie open to the grave objection 
that it would create what the former Commissioners thought 
undesii'able, two Charity Commissions, a creation which would 
" necessitate the discussion of many embarrassing questions on 
** the limits of the province of each, and on the assignment of 

(0 Report, " pai-ticular charities to one or the other."(0 This bi-section, 

Vol. I. p. 633. Q^ ^Q ^^y \^Ym it, of the Commission, would not be an easy 

or even in every respect a complete process, the mixed endow- 
int nts would not be severed into their several parts without long 
and toilsome labour ; the educational, quite as much as the 
non- educational, endowments would require the exercise of judicial 
or ^ua^i-judicial functions ; and so each body would have 
all the characteristics of a Commission dealing with charities ; 
but their relative importance might be seriously affected by the 
one standing alone while the other was incorporated with a 
great and expanding Department. Over against these disad- 
vantages there are, however, obvious advantages to be set. We 
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feel that our special duty was to consider tlie question as it 
affects educational trusts ; and on a careful review of our evidence, 
and full discussion of the principles an'l is.«ues involved, we 
came to think that it would be a real national gain to place these 
endowments under a Minister of Education. And we were also, 
in the face of the growing disinclination to consent to the con- 
version of charities, forced to the c aiclusiun that some such 
separation as this might tend to an increase of confidence in the 
administration of the non educational charities, and in the 
acceptance of a broader policy in the treatment of the 
educational. 

(d,) The fourth scheme, that of complete transference, raises Puix fob 
issues that ixm outside our reference ; but it was laid before us by trIlSsfkwbJc*. 
witnesses in a form which compelled us to consider it. We could 
not but feel that it had the conspicuous merit of simplicity, and, 
under certain aspects it appeared as attractive as it seemed 
simple. The following considerations appeared to us not without 
weight : — 

i. There were precedents for such a transfeixiuce in other 
Departments, notably the Local Government Board, in whose .,v ^^ stcvcn- 
hands similar " judicial or semi-judicial work "(0 bas been placed son's Memo- 
by statute. Sir William Hart-Dj'ke admitted that there were no randum, Vol.V. 
serious difficulties in the way of Ministei's dealing with the legal ^ir^Fearon 
side of the Charity Commission, as indeed the vice-president io,8S2-3. 
already had legal functions in connexion with its schemes.(^) Sir Henry 
For the rest, relations regulated by statute nmst always be 7^500^. 
more satisfactory both for Ministera and officials than relations .0^ j , 993-6 
ot* semi-responsibility. This is well iUustrated by the reasons 
which induced Mr. Forster, w^hen he was, as was then the 
custom, both Vice-president of the Committee of Council and 
the Parliamentary Charity Commissioner, to decline* to attend the 
board meetings. He hail Ministerial status without Ministerial 
power, and so he refused to incur responsibility for what he did 
not sanction. 

ii. It would be very undesirable indeed were the large 
experience in dealing both with schools and endowments gained 
during the past 25 years to be even partially lost to the 
Department by the Commission being divided or broken up. 

iii. It would be a very doubtful policy which divorced the 
body which is the statutory guardian of the accumulated 
charities of the country from the Department which has so 
large a proportion of these charities in charge for a really great 
national purpose. Rivahies between charities, and the constant 
clearing up of their always varying and uncertain marches 
ought, if at all possible, to be avoided. 

iv. The Charity Commissioners themselves, in a most impres- 
sive and judicial statement as to that branch of their work 
*' which deals with educational endowments specially in their 
" educational aspect," say, ** This work is, in the main, different 
" in kind from our current administmtive work upon charitable 

£ 88429. 
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" Endowments generally; and, though incapable, on grounds 
" alike of convenience and economy, of absolute official severance 
" from it, must, we think, continue to be separately transacted 
" within our office.*' This statement is the more significant 
that it comes in a llepoi't which is a Summary of theii* own 
experience under both the Charitable Trusts and the Endowed 
Schools Acts.(^) 

V. In answer to the fear tliat charities under a Minister 
might be liable to suflfer from political bias or control, 
we would suggest that the frequency with which the Charity 
Commission has of late been subjected to Parliamentary enquiiy 
may be a greater hindrance to its judicial functions than even 
incorporation with an administrative Department. 

VL Two considerations may be added in conclusion, (a.) The 
clear responsibility of a minister would greatly improve the 
parliamentary situation. (6.) Legal questions could still be 
determined by an appeal to a court of law. 

But while the scheme had, so far as it came within our 
province, much to commend it, w^e conceived that it involved too 
many things lying outside our province to be embraced in our 
conclusions. 
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Analysis of the Evidence. 

We are here concerned with this Department only in respect 
of its present action and proposed place in Secondary Education. 
This limitation excludes from our purview its functions outside 
this province, notably the Museum at South Kensington and the 
Royal College of Science. 

14. The most significant points in the opinions expressed by 
our wntnesse^s may be stated thus : — (a.) The sort of instruction 
the Department aided was described by the Secretary as " dis- 
" tinctly sfccondarj'^ instruction, except drawing in elementary 
" school8."(^) (b,) The form of its aid was by grants given 
as payment on results. " except as regards the organised science 
schools," which, " under the old regulations," received " a capita- 
" tion grant in addition.'X^) l^) It >vas claimed for the mode of 
ascei-taining and testing the results, viz., by examination, that it 
" has succeeded in doing what no other system could have done^ 
" carrying science instruction all over the country, without ever 
" raising any sectarian difficulty of any kind."(*) But, it may 
be added, as regards science schools, inspection is being used in 
an increasing (.legree.(*) (cZ.) The range or field of studies is science, 
in a very liberal sense of the tenn, and art, but not literature. 
This has had two very noteworthy effects, on the one hand it has 



(*) For what is understood under int<pection and its use in organised science 
schools, s€fi Mr. Buckmaster, 10,173-180; Mr. Redgrave, 10,181-8. 
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made ix)S8ible the creation of higher grade elementary schools as 
organised science schools, and so has added Secondary Educa- 
tion of a peculiar and limited character as a crown to our 
elementary system,(^) and, on the other hand, it has hitherto 0) See foot- 
iiuide a demand of time for science that the endowed grammai* ^^^^' 
schools could not very well satisfy without unduly contracting 
their lilerary instruction. (-) The consequent educational results (') 1182, 
liave not been altogether satisfactory, (i.) The organised science ^^^^' 
schools " which are practically the higher grade schools in the 
country," have been compelled so to organise themselves as to 
live out of the grants.(^) For these schools can live only so (3) 1104^. 
far as they are independent of the local rates, and their 
education, alike as regards subjects selected and method of in- 
struction, is necessaiily of a kind that must satisfy the authorities 
who supply the income. (*) Hence has come a narrow curri- (*) 8172-7, 
culum, a neglect of litei'ature, and an imsuitable style of ®^^^'^' 
instruction, i.e., the schools have had to cultivate " those subjects 
" for which tbey can be paid," i.e., those specified " in the syllabus 
" of the Science and Art Depai-tment'X^) It is indeed contem- C) 9085. 
plated that in organised science schools more regard should in 
future be had to literature, but this as at first interpreted did 
not seem to mean much, as " the literary ]nsti*uction " would 
not be of a kind to require " any large amount of inspection 
or examination. "(^ But we had later important modifying («) See foot- 
evidence which showed that new regulations were about to be note- 
introduced, which should allow a larger place to literature, a 
higher scale of capitation grant, lay less emphasis on results^ and 
make more liberal use of inspection. (^) (ii.) There has also been C) 14,828. 
an undue exclusion of schools constituted for a more liberal 
system of education.(^) *' Up to now it has not been really O 1185. 
*' the function of the Department to aid the secondanr 
^' instruction which is given by the grammar school."( ) (•) See foot- 
(e.) But a no less significant matter is that so far as higher °®^®' 
grade elementary schools, not being organised science schools, 
are concerned the present system duplicates inspection and 
introduces a double scale of grants. On the one side are 
those below the seventh standard, whom the Education 



(*) In the use of the term ** orj^auised science school," there has l)een con- 
siderable latitude. It has been sometimes used as the equivalent of " higher grade 
school," but this, of course, is incorrect, for a grammar school maj be as recdly 
a higher grade as an ** organised science school." The phrase in the text does not 
mean that this kind of school is a part of the elementarj system, but only that it is, 
in the "words of Sir John Donnelly, " the step above the elementary school." 1104, 

(«) Cf. 1108, 1216, 1217. For modifications actually introduced, cf. 10,374-8. 
We -would here, however, call special attention to the evidence of Dr. Forsyth, 
8276,^'., as showing the spirit and aim in which an organised science school may be 
conducted. Sir John Donnelly termed the Leeds school ** a splendid school of its 
kind." 1104. 

(*) See Captain Abney's second evidence, 11,972-12,019. And the new rules for 
orgaiiised science schools. These are explained in Sir John Donnelly's late evidence, 
17,308,^. He there describes the organised science school as ** a school formulated 
** on a basis of distinctly scientific instruction, with a sufficient flavour or amount of 
** literary instruction." 17|314. 

G 2 
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Depai-tment knows, but not the Science and Ait; in the middle 
those in the seventh standanl, whom lx)th Departments know ; 
and on the other side, those alx)ve it, whom the Science and 
Ai-t Department knows, but the Eilucation Department does not 

0)9085,9857. know.(^) And hence comes tliiK mischievous consequence: — 

Schools suffer fix)m a chix)nic examination fever, and are ever 
being prepared either for the inspectors, who may, for example, 
come in November, or the examiners, whase papers appear in 

(2) 1445. May.(*) (/.) In dealing with schools, the Science and Art is 

much more independent of legislative control than the Educatioii 
Department, and so tends to harass them by a too fre<|uent 

0) 9857. change of rules. (^) 

Criticism by 15. This, however, represents only one side of its action, itn 
^ prkbbnt^^ dealings with education tlipjugh the schools. On the other side it 
^^ a^ff^cm" has relations with those who govern schools or locally assist and 
ORGAXI8ATIOX. conti'ol somc kinds of insti notion. Tlie Science and Art Depart- 
0).SMprrt,p.2S. nient, as the only "central authority for technical education," (**) 

comes into varied and complex relations with local authorities, 
county councils, technical committees, school lx)ards, and bodies of 
various sort who have charged themselves with some functions 
in regiii*d to special branches of Secondaiy Education. But 
while the Education Department and the school boaicls stand in 
organic and defined relations to each other, there is in the case of 
the Science and Art Depai'tment no such clear and regulated con- 
nexion between the central and the local authorities. The subjects 
aided are similar, and indeed often identical in kind, but the aid 
is not always given with full and exact knowledge by the givers 
of the grants they respectively and severally allow. The central 
and local authorities, besides, frecjuently subsidise 5n kindly 
(!») 1071-3, ignorance the same schools.(*) It is complained, too, that the 
1U98-1100. Department ofteis scholai'ships which attract boys from those 

ofleved locally, the action of the centres thus making work in the 
/c) :uoi-2. provinces at once more difficult and more expensive.(®) On the 

whole it may be said that, in the view of our witnesses, there 
(7)11,748. was overlapping and confusion at both ends of the scale,(^) i.6., 
cr. i(/ti4, alike at the centre, between the Education and the Science and 

65»53, 7780, ^j.^ Depai-tments jis well as the Charity Commission, and at 

the circumference, where these Departments touch the local 
authorities and the schools. 

Suggestions op 16. In the facc of this evidence as to the workiiiix of the Science 

\VlTN£8SKS KOU 

he-okoamma- and Art Department as a Department of Secondary Education, we 
felt bound to enquire as to whether it ought not to be combined or 
co-ordinated with other Educational Departments. Its present 
connexion with the Education Department is only a personal 
one, through the Vice-President of the Council, " in every other 
respect,'* it is " independent." Sir John Donnelly saw ** no necessity 
" for any amalgamation ; " all that was necessary was systematic 
" co-operation/^**) The work " might be co-ordinated more than 
" at present" with that of the Charity Commission, but he did 
not hee ^* how it co'dd be (co-ordinated) more closely with the 
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** Education Department."(0 ^^ ^^^^^ view he stood quite alone. C) lais. 

Sir George Kekewich advocated that the Science and Art and his 

own Department should be joined together " through the per- 

'*' manent officials as well as through the parliamentary head. "(•) (2) 1 1,746-54. 

The Bishop of London thought union would be an advantage.(^) O 4326. 

Sir William Hart-Dyke would have it affiliated,(*) which ho ex- 0) ii,825, 

plained meant " subordinated "(^) to the new Depariment. Fusion ^ Jj^^'- 

was advocated by the representatives of the National Union of (sj g2oi. ' 

Teachers,(^)of the Headmastei-s of the Organised Science Schools,(^) (J) 8640. 

of school boards,(^) of the county council8,(^) as well as by ^'A?®^^^' 

independent witne&ses.(^^) The grounds on which this union or (») 14,872/ 

incorporation has been urged are, (a) efficiency both as regards C^) 9085,6330. 

inspection of schools, methods of instruction, distribution and 

range of subjects ; (b) economy both as regards imperial and local 

funds ; (c) unity of spirit and aim in education ; and (d) harmony 

of relation in all sections of work between the central and the 

local authorities.(^^) (»i)Cf.a8to 

actual working 
of the divided 

Di8Cus»ion and Criticism of the Evidence. Depjartmcnta, 

•^ 9857, 9086, 

17. Now there are tuo points of view from which the evidence 6*2^"^'^^^®"^' 
thus submitted to us, and the policy it recommended has to be 8405^6! * 

studied, the educational, and the political and financial Under ADVAjrrAGis 
the first head, the question is, whether the Department, a? now MATKWMraH 
situated and organised, is adequately serving the cause of ^nistbtof 
Secondary Education; and under the second, whether it is 
using, or causing to be used, to the best advantjige the resources 
intended for the studies it directs. 

(1.) We gladly recognise the services which the Depart- Bducatiosai; 
luent has rendered to both science and education, and indeed 
to the whole field of knowledge. It has encouraged studies 
which our traditional methods of education had completely 
ififnored ; fostered institutions that without it could never have 
lived ; created an interest and an attitude of mind which has 
been a real culture to multitudes of our English people. But we 
feel that the objections, based on the experience alike of managers^ 
masters, and inspectors of schoo s to its continued existence as a 
separate department, are very serious indeed. Its defects are not 
those of administration, but they are, as it were, inherent in its 
constitution. It is too centralised and too specialised, too little 
able to adapt itself to the changes it has been a main factor in 
effecting, while also too irresponsible in its modes and times of 
adaptation. It was not originally intended to be, in the strict 
sense of the term, a department of education, i.e., its functions 
were not those of the creation, tlie control, the inspection, and 
the development of schools ; but it was designed to encourage the 
study of subjects which the ordinary curricula of schools did 
not recognise, and which seemed to lie mainly outside their 
province. Hence it was not so much education it had in view 
as instruction in special subjects, especially those that promised 
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to be of most use for our arts and industries ; and its eicami- 
nations were, alike as regards forms nnd time, more adapted to 
adults than to school boy8.(*) But the course of events h€ts made 
it what it was not intended to be — an education department, 
supplementing in some respects, duplicating in others, the 
Department properly so-called. And now, in order to meet the 
new conditions, it needs to be more liberal in its recognition 
of literary subjects, to feel that they are essential to education, 
and not alien to science ; to have regard to schools as wholes, and 
not simply to sections or subjects ; to judge scholars as it judges, 
schools, and test more by inspection and less by examination. 
We need, too, less of the disturbance which comes to education 
from the multitude of authorities which have to do with it,, 
and more of the feeling of responsibility to a single head. In a 
a word, it appears as if we can secure unity in administration 
only by a united department. 



Political axd 
Fix AX CI AL. 



(2.) The political and the financial considerations are even 
stronger. Two things seem to characterise the present situation^ 
(i.) the variety of the sources, national and local, whence 
money can be drawn for scientific and technical education, and 
(ii.) the multitude of bodies through which and by which it can 
be spent. Now economy will not come simply by massing the 
money in the hands of a central authority ; for that would mean 
its distribution by an iron uniformity of method that would often 
make expenditure equivaleat to waste. What was needed at 
the extremities would not be always known at tlie centre, and 
what the centre enforced would often be more injurious than 
beneficial to tlie extremities. Hence the most advantageous 
and economical line of policy is for the central authority to 
spend in an increasing degree through the local ; but in order to 
regulate and harmonise their aim and policies, the central must 
be a united authority. For only as it is this can co-ordination be 
promoted in the provinces or educational districts. The rise of 
the local autiiorities has increased, as it were, the centrifugal 
tendencies in education, and has shown how easily the very 
vigour of tho local life may become creative of conflicting 
interests and aims. Thus we have at Manchester the Grammar 
School under its Charity Commission scheme, the Organised 
Science Schools under the school board, the Technical Schools 
under the corporation, and the Owens College,(*) all at certain 
points rivalling rather than supplementinsf each other, while the 
Mr Wyatt's" ' science grants encourage and increase the confusion rather than 
9704-10. ' repress and reduce it. The new powers, too, for the guidance 
C^^^ 1,645-53, of local authorities, with the exceptional nsponsibilities they 

involve^ which have come to the Department through the 
grants to technical education, greatly strengthen the case for 
incorporation. The Department is the only central body which 
exercises any guidance over the expenditure of tho local taxa- 
tion grants so far as they are appropriated to what we may call 
our new Secondary Education. And tiiis should help to define its 



(2) See Mr. 
Roby's evi- 
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place and work within the new department. While the Charity 
Commission represents the endowments which are our inherited 
educational wealth, South Kensington represents in great part 
the taxation which is our current educational income. The one 
thus conserves the accumulations of the past, but the other distri-^ 
butes and regulates the resources of the present. And the correla- 
tives of the means they possess are the schools, or the departments 
in schools, they respectively control, the one mainly the older 
schools with their classical traditions, the other chiefly the more 
modem schools or departments, with their more practical aims, 
with the result that the one influences largely, though by no 
means solely, the more literary learning, the other the newer 
and the more scientific. And these are so many reasons for the 
co-ordination of these two offices. The accumulated and the 
current wealth of the nation ought not to be, as here, divided in 
idea and use, but so combined as to bring about a more excellent 
result. For our witnesses have frequently complained that 
technical instruction has been hindered or even made useless by 
a defective early training.(^) Then it would be more economical, (i) 2867, 3577. 
especially in the more necesditous districts, to work through the 
older than to create new schools,(^ and it would be more ,.>^ 4325-8. 
statesmanlike to help inexperienced local authorities by con- 
cordant advice from the centre,(^) instead of perplexing them by ^3) 4355, 
counsels which are always independent and often inconsistent. 
Thus the Charity Commission and the Science and Art Depart- 
ments would, were they co-ordinated, form an office capable of 
fulfilling the functions of husbanding educational resources and 
making it easier to harmonise educational ideals. 



The Education Department. 

18. The evidence analysed and the discussions pursued in the '^^"[tsli^cov^ 
previous sections have involved almost all that need be here j^bxiok bb- 
reported as to this Department. Its relations to Secondary Educa- ai»mini8tra- 
tion have already been indicated(*) as also the evidence as to what seco^daby 
its future connexion with the central authority ought to be.(') xiRy^EpucA-' 
We may repeat that this evidence has, as a whole, been in favour '^^o^- 
of unification, the note of dissent only helping to accentuate p. 29 "'''^^' 
the general agreement. But the unification is not to be under- (») Supra, 
stood as implying an identity or even uniformity of admini- p. 87. 
strative methods in all branches of education. Greater variety 
and freedom are necessary in secondary schools than the old 
uniform codes allowed in elementary. Teachers (^) and otherg O *546. 
interested in the ideal of a more liberal education have 
shown a proper and becoming fear lest the hard reign of these 
oodes, which has, indeed, of late years been, with happiest result^ 
gradually made lighter, should be introduced into secondaj*y 
schools, or lest all spontaneity should be ground out of them by 
the iron machinery of " payment by results.'' It would certainly 
be most calamitous were any methods and rules, similar to those 
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which in their former rigidity proved so mischievous to ele- 
mentary education, to he applied to secondaiy. But wo believe 
that the precisely opposite result would follow from the establish- 
ment of a closer i*elation between the elementary and secondary 
departments, the Minister and the oflSce would have to survey 
the whole field, and to think of it as a whole, and not simply of 
its several parts, while the influence of the higher education 
would penetrate downwards and enoiinously increase the forces 
that work towards the higher ideals. Then, too, as the different 
degrees in which the seh(x>ls of the two classes depend on 
Imperial and local funds creates an almost fundamental 
difference of relation to the central authority, the most pro- 
bable result of a united office would be that much of the 
consideration extended to secondary schools would find its 
way into the treatment of the elementary. On the other 
hand it is necessary to remember that a good deal of Secondary 
Education is given in the higher grade elementary schools, 
that there are districts of the country where one of the easiest 
methods of pix)viding for it is to use these schools, wl)ile in 
not a few places endowments exist which a united department 
would be more able to make available for it. Again, too, 
the passage l)oth of qualified teachers and scholars from one 
kind and gi*adc of school to another will be made more easy if 
the various central agencies can be so co-ordinated within a 
single office. Any tendency to undue expansion it may show 
will be checked and counterbalanced by the enhanced import- 
ance of the education it has to administer, the profession which 
has to conduct, and the local authorities which will have to 
control it. It may fairly be expected that the department which 
speaks with one voice in Parliament uill have a systematic and 
well-considered policy throughout the country, though this policy 
ought to be capable of adaptation to all the varied circum- 
stances of the counties and county boroughs. And this policy 
will have a larger and more liberal spirit when it has to reckon 
with Secondary, than when it had to deal with Elementary 
Education alone. 

Thk Council to assist the Minister. 

Analysis of Evidence. 

UvAviMXTT AS ^^' ^'^^ouud outhc part of those who appeared l^efore us, 
lOHiEDioB either as teachers or as their representatives, remarkable 
unanimity of opinion as to the need for a Council or Board of 
Education ; but there was the utmost variety of views as to its 
place and powers, how it should be related to the Minister and 
to Parliament, and how and after what model it should be 
constituted. Much of this variety proceeded from insufficient 
acquaintance with the intricate administrative problems involved 
or from inadequate knowledge of the institutions or departments 
in which analogies were sought ; but the significant thing was. 
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not the range and variety of opinion as to what the Council ought j. . 
to be and to do, it was rather the strength and unanimity of scheme 
the feeling that some such Council or Board was necessary. Vol. V.', p. 306. 
The Headmasters' Conference,(') the Headmasters' Association^ ) ^5 l^^' . .4 
the College of Preceptors,(*) tlie Representatives of the Teachers' (4) 7535! 
Guild,(*) of the Private Schoolmasters,(*) of the National Union (0 9340-2. 
of Teachers,(^) of the School Boards,(0 oi representative School- g2]b^^* 
mastei*s(^) were all agreed as to the need for forming such a (?) osis. 
Council, and in this they had the support of so experienced an c^) I5,506, 
inspector as Mr. Fitch. On the other hand, doubt of its ex fg'/n 77*9^^^^' 
pediency, or anxious restriction of its scope, or explicit objection 11,432-3. * 
to it under any form, proceeded from oflScials,(®) politicians,(*®) 0^)2854,6260. 

(.r jurists.(^0 ^"^ ^^'^®^" 

20. On several points, over and above the need of the Council, diftibbnce of 
there was tolerable unanimity of professional opinion. ^i,Sj^ov<^ 
{f(.) There was general agreement as to its constitution; the ^mJ^ibxbil^ 
common view being that it ought to be composed of represen- 
tatives of the Crown, the universities, and the teachers.(^^) Q^o^o|t^' 
(6.) It was admitted, even by witnesses who were dubious as 9099! Cf.9840 
to its expediency, that it would have a very distinct function 14,699. 
in making and keeping a register of teachers, and in main- ^ 
tiiining some form of discipline within the profession.(^*) (c) It 7588*11 433-6.' 
was also generally recognised that the regulation of exami- 
nations might veiy properly fall within its province.(^*) But ^ ^ ii»4®^« 
when we passed beyond these points radical diffei'ences of 
view began to appear. The most fundamental point was the 
relation to the Minister. The Headmasters' Conference recom- 
mended that " the central authority consist of a statutory 
" commission composed to a great extent of persons experienced 
" in educational matters, independent of any other depart- 
" ment, and responsible to Parliament through a Minister of 
" the Crown."(^^J But they did not explain how this Commis- ^^eme"^ 
sion was to be constituted, what was meant by "persons ex- LB.^i.\b. 
" perienced in educational matters," how its independence was 
to be understood and maintained, how it was io be respon- 
sible to Parliament, how related to the Minister who was to 
speak ibr it, whether in the case of disagreement he was 
to have the power of over- ruling it, or it was to have the power 
of dispensing with him, or whether Parliament was to be called 
in to adjudicate between them, and, if necessary, dismiss both. 
The private schoolmasters were of opinion that the Minister was 
"to take the advice of the body (i.e., the Council) and act j, 
** upon it,"(^^) which apparently meant, to use the words of ^ ^ ^^* 
another of our witnesses, " that the supreme control of 
" education should rest with a body largely professional."(^^) 2172^' ^^^' 
But, as a rule, the proposals were of a much more moderate 
character. Supremacy was to remain with the Minister(") the 753/®^^^' 
Council was to be consultative or advisory ,(^®) and in all cases /i»)58^ 7557 
of diflference his will was finally to prevail. The administrative Cf. 7567,' 8201! 
bodies ordinarily used as types were the Medical Council, the ®**^» 9093-4. 
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Indian Council, and, in rarer cases, the Admiralty and the Board 
of Trade. The two former are, indeed, the only serious 
comparisons ; the two latter have no real points of analc^.J 

Criticiaiyis aTid Conclusions, 

Distinction 21. We could not but feel that the views of so many im« 
IIachino AND portant witnesses, all intimately and practically acquainted with 
PRopSsfoNs. education and vitally concerned in its prosperity and progress^ 
were entitled to our most serious consideration. It is evident 
that so large a body of capable and experienced men, repre- 
senting, too, so many and divergent ideals and interests, 
could not be so unanimous on this point without some 
strong reason ; and it is no less evident that we were bound 
to consider the reason in their demand and the mode in 
which it could be most justly satisfied. The position will be 
generally conceded that it is impossible to organise Secondary 
Education simply as a Department of State, were it only for 
this reason, that it has never been, is not now, and, under 
present conditions, cannot possibly be made a Government 
monopoly. It has been largely dependent on individual enter- 
prise ; it has been served by men whose genius has been the 
passion to instruct, and by their invention and enthusiasm, 
which no Department could have created, education has profited 
riclily. Schools, too, have been founded by private or voluntary 
energy out of nobler motives than the struggle for the 
means to live, and those who have founded, built up and 
adorned them, have an experience the State may most wisely 
take advantage of. Then, the men who cany on the educa- 
tion of the country occupy a very peculiar position. They are 
a profession rather than a service, but they difter from other 
professions in this: that so many draw almost theii* whole 
income, directly or indirectly, from public funds, while many 
more fill posts under schemes which have received express 
legislative sanction. But a profession which holds so excep- 
tional and responsible a position is one that ought to be 
careful, both as to the competence and character of those who 
enter it, and as to the conduct of those who belong to it And 
though these are largely professional questions, they are not 
questions for the profession alone ; they concern no less the 
Minister who embodies the public care for education, and is in 
charge of the public funds to be used in its support. And so it 
seems as if somebody were needed, on the one hand, to organise 
the ]jrofes8ion by seeing that only the duly qualified were 
enrolled among its recognised members, and, on the. other 
hand, to keep it in some sort of organic connexion with the 
central authority. Moreover, education is not a mere policy 
which a depaitment can direct and administer ; it is a 
living art, and to practise it, skill and discipline are re- 
quired. Science is ever discovering for it new methods and 
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new subjecte, experience is ever improving it, while the 
growing complexity of our social and mental conditions are 
ever making demands for some new ejeraent or field for its 
enterprise. The conclusion, then, may be stated thus : the 
highest authority for education ought to be an educational 
avihority in the highest sense, i.e., an authority which under- 
stands it, not only on its legislative and administrative sides, 
but also on its actual and practical, i.e., as it is in the schools, 
and for the masters, and in the dissociations and institutions 
which gamer their experience, shape their minds, and 
formulate their ideas. Hence arises the problem which the 
teachers have so uniformly and so persistently urged upon us : 
How may the State, i.6., tbe Minister who here impersonates 
it, be best informed and aided in making education itself, 
as distinguished from the machinery needed to its organised 
existence, more satisfactory and eflScient, without having his 
authority in any way restricted or his responsibility lessened ? 

22. The Board or Council largely " composed of persons experi- 
" enced in educational matters," is the mode of dealing with this 
problem, which has, as we have just seen, been strongly recom- 
mended to us by witnesses whose experience and competence 
we are bound to respect. But, of course, such a council may be 
so constituted as to He open to obvious and serious objections. 
There is the want of precedent ; the Medical Council, though it 
has a great and statutory function within the profession, has 
no place under the Crown as either the legislative or con- 
sultative council of a Minister. The Council for India is no real 
parallel, because of tbe simple fact that it is Indian, and India is 
not England, with the relations and mutual obligations of the 
central and local authorities governed by English law and 
custom. Indeed an expedient for governing a Dependency can 
hardly be a fit analogy to a Home Department concerned with 
the matters about which English feeling is most sensitive and 
the English mind most justly jealous. Then it is in con- 
tradiction to our ideas of political responsibility that a 
Minister should be advised in matters of high policy by a 
Statutory Commission which he did not appoint and cannot 
dismiss, yet may be bound to disregard. It would be as if a 
Prime Minister had his Cabinet created for him rather 
than by him, and were set to administer affairs by means of 
agents with whom he did not agree. And as in this case the 
majority of the council might be without responsibility to the 
Parliament which would hold the Minister responsible, the 
anomalies would be vastly increased. Then the control, how- 
ever carefully disguised or qualified by a non-political body, or 
a body with only the most limited political responsibility, of 
what is perhaps the most serious question in our domestic 
politics, would seem to be opposed to the most familiar yet 
most deeply-rooted principles of our public order. Finally, it is 
contended that the action of a body without financial experience 
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within a province which very closely touches, on the one hand, 
both national and local finance, and, on the other hand, the 
interests of cei-tain among its own members and the classes they 
represent — is one which could not co-exist with our ordinary 
principles and methods of government. 

23. But though the statement of these objections is enough to 
show what the council cannot possibly be, yet they do not prove 
that any or every council is impossible. A council, either 
superior to the Minister or co-ordinate with him, is a proposal 
that cannot bear discussion, but this does not mean that every 
kind of council is to be excluded. If there is a sphere for it 
and it can be so constituted as to Ikj adapted for work within its 
sphere, the objections just stated will lose their force. On these 
points we have to submit the following considerations. 

peopbr sniERE (ce.) As to sphere (i.) there is a largo and important province in 

education, which lies (iiiite outside the field of parliamentary 

politics. In this province lie the questions as to the terms on 

which men are to be admitted and to remain members of the 

teaching profession, as to the most efiicient methods under which 

schools Ciui be inspected and examined, as to the means by which 

educational ideals am best be made to penetrate the educational 

machineiy, schoUistic and political. Were a body of educational 

advisers to help in such matters it would tend to correct the rigid 

habit of the official mind, and to modify the equally rigid rules 

of a State office. It is significant that the Schools Enquiry 

O) Report, Commission proposed the creation of a council for purposes 

Vol. I., ' akin to these.(') (ii.) Local authorities, especially at the 

pp. 648-51. critical moments of creating new schools or initiating new 

schemes, are often in need of skilled advice other than an adminis- 
trative department can supply, and it would be of immense 
consequence that theie was a recognised and i*esponsible public 
body to whom they could appeal for what they needed. (iii.)The 
Minister, who cannot always l>e a master of all matters educa- 
tional, may be as often in need of advice as the local authorities 
themselves, and it is better that he have this from a regularly 
constituted body, acting deliberately and after discussion, than 
from persons called in for the occiision and hidden from public 
criticism, (iv.) In any system of examinations that may be in- 
stituted the existence of a body at the centre related as well to 
the schools on the one hand, and to the universities and similar 
eicamining bodies on the other, as to the Minister, would be of 
advantage in preventing the abuse and securing the beneficial 
use of any such system, (v.) Certain schools, as non-local in 
character, will be outside any local system, but ought all the 
more to be within the national. And so far as these schools may 
fall under the central authority, a council would be the fittest 
body to consider and decide their peculiar questions, (vi.) In 
the local administration of education, questions affecting many 
intends ts, educational, professional, and public, are certain to arise; 
and it would be a matter of the utmost importance if there 
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were a duly constituted l»ody, which was not simply an adminis- 
trative or executive office, to which schools or localities could on 
such questions appeal for advice or decision. If, then, the sphere 
within which the council is to move be so defined, there U 
evidently both a place and function for it. Most of the matters 
specified are non-political in character, and where they touch 
policy, the supremacy of the Minister must of course be secured. 
But clearly it would be a distinct gain were he in so immense a 
field relieved of those responsibilities which are of a non-political 
and strictly professional or scholastic character. 

(6.) As to constitution, we have seen that almost all our Ck)N8TiTUTiox 
witnesses were agreed ; the council was to be composed of men, 
however appointed, who could be regarded as representative of 
the Crown, the universities, and the teachers. No one of these 
elements could be omitted, (i.) The Crown must of course have 
its nominees, who would naturally be persons of adequate public 
or administrative experience. By them the council would be kept 
in touch with the Minister, and the Minister with the council, (ii.) 
The universities are proper bodies to be represented. For them 
Secondary Education is largely a preparation, by them secondary 
schools will probably be in a large degree examined, in them 
their masters will mostly be trained. Their relations to Secondary 
Education are thus organic and vital. The schools need to feel 
the influence of the universities and the universities of the 
schools. The only thing that can give unity to our education is 
continuity of spirit and idea. The quality of instruction given in 
the schools determines the degree of culture realised in the uni- 
versity, while the ideal of the university penetrates and elevates the 
work of the schools. The greatest interest of the universities is 
thus the schools ; the greatest interest of the schools, is the univer- 
sities, and their co-ordination in a central council would tend to 
the happier development of our educational system as a whole, 
(iii.) But even more do those who teach in the schools them- 
selves need here a place. There is no profession which 
exercises a more potent influence on our national character and 
destinies than the scholastic, or through which and on which our 
legislature is acting more powerfully. It may be a most mis- 
chievous and indeed disintegrative thing to make a profession 
an iviperium in iniperio, but legitimate influence within its 
own province legislatively recognised tends to dissolve the smaller 
into the larger imperiuTn, Only good, it seems to us, would 
follow were the teachers through members of their own body 
made to see education not only through the atmosphere of their 
profession and school, but also from the standpoint both of 
national policy and of the administrative aims and difficulties of 
the Department. And it is no less important that the ideals 
and perplexities of the educators be interpreted to the Minister 
of Education, (iv.) And this Minister would require for certain 
purposes to be not only a member of the council, but also 
its president. It would never do to have two co-ordinate 
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authorities legislating and administering within the same province^ 
but while there is a distinct province for the Minister, there is 
a no less distinct province for the council ; and even where it 
acted, and ought to act, independently of him, those nominated 
by him would yet remain constituent members of it. We feel, 
however, somewhat doubtful as to whether these three elements, 
however important and necessary, be exhaustive or sufficient. In 
the organisation and direction of Secondary Education the local 
authorities are destined to play an even greater and more im- 
poitant pait than the central, and play it under greater difficulties. 
To secure their mutual intelligibility and good understanding 
seems, therefore, a necessity of the situation. To see the local 
problem at the centre from the local point of view, to see the 
national question in the province from the national standpoint, 
would tend to the happier relations of the two authorities on 
whose wise and concordant action the future of education 
depends. And so we believe that if some scheme could be 
framed by which the local authorities could be represented on 
the central council, tl)e organisation of Secondary Education 
would be the completer and more efficient. But in view of the 
necessarily small size of the central council and the large number 
of the local authorities as well as the peculiar difficulties 
attending every attempt to form them into a special electoral 
body, such a scheme appears impracticable. However, the 
desired connexion may be established in another way by the 
representation of the central on the local authority, a question 
which falls more naturally to be discussed in the next section. 



B. — The Local Authority. 

Its Place and Pxii^oae. 

^w^KEMEs"^ ^^- ^^ ^^ point were our witnesses more entirely imanimous 
than on this, — the necessity of local authorities to a national 
system of Secondary Education. There was, indeed, almost every 

(») Report of possible variety of opinion as to how they should be constituted ; 

oon^reuceof Qvcr what area they should reign; what they should be em- 




terests Of the^ ^^s no difference of opinion whatever. There was, however, a 
rally, andin the well-marked distinction of intellectual attitude : on the one side, 
piSSHpnAhat A professional scholastic opinion was, on the whole, though by no 
JhSi^bSklpfon means unanimously, fearful of local authorities, and inclined to 
InAematur of propose that they should be if not muzzled, yet so constituted 
education "1^. and Conditioned as to be made as innocuous as passible : (^) on 
StoiT.Tsi*. * ^* the other side, what w^e may term the administrative and 
Slrt-Diker*™ political mind looked hopefully to such authorities as the most 
nj828. Sir' potent and promising factoi-s for the solution of the problem.(^ 
^^orge oung, -g^i^ attitude is explicable enough. The schoolmaster, the more 
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competent he is and the more assured in position, wants the more 
to be let alone. What he needs in order to attain the best results 
is, on the one side, command of means and possession of pupils, 
and, on the other, freedom of hand and method ; and so he 
desires what he conceives to be the simple conditions of success. 
But the administrator sees the other side of the question : — the 
necessity of creating and maintaining the machinery which the 
schoolmaster has to work, and he knows that this can best be 
done by evokiog popular interest and allowing parental or 
family care for posterity to inspire the educational work and 
agencies of the present. It would be a serious evil if educa- 
tion were allowed to become the business of the schoolmaster 
alone ; the more completely it grows into the concern of the 
whole people, and is made an integral part of their common life 
and civil policy, the more will it flourish and the better will ^^™qu°i5?^" 
it become. On this point we may refer to the remarkable Commission. 
evidence, already alluded to,(^) of the late Lord Ly ttelton ^*^ ^"^'■*' p* ^• 
before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1873, as 
quoted, endorsed, and emphasised by Mr. Richmond before 
another Committee in 1894.(2) Lord Lyttelton, speaking as a g^i^^gSJ*®^ 
member, first, of the Schools Enquiry Commission, and, next, of ™'%!JJ?*^- 
the Endowed Schools Commission, called attention to the fact mission, afe. ™* 
that the former had proposed, over and above a central authority, 
a local or provincial authority, and that whilst the centml 
had, though in a defective form, been created, the local had 
not come into existence at all. " They intended to rest 
" the whole fabric (of their report) on two great equal 
'* pillars — a central and a local authority," (^) but while the one {rom Wriito«of 
pillar had been built in a fashion, the other remained not only Mr.M,^^d, 
unbuilt but even unattempted. He stated emphatically, as a 
result of liis experience as an Endowed Schools Commissioner, 
thait the want of local bodies had seriously hampered the 
central authority, had made its work far more difficulfc, and at 
times altogether ineffectual And so he conceived that without 
the local authority it would be idle " to look for more than 
" an imperfect realisation of the Report and of the Act, at 
" least for a long time to come." And when we turn from his 
evidence to the Schools Enquiry Report itself, what strikes us 
is not so much the wisdom of the particular recommendation as 
the cogency of the reasons advanced. The Commissioner held 
that " No skill in organisation, no careful adaptation of means in 
** hand to I he best ends can do as much for education as the 
** earnest co-operation of the people," (*) a^L^i so they pix)pose a ^*^ s«port.«o- 
board " for the provincial management " of schools. Such a board 
would, no doubt, be much more likely to make mistakes, would 
represent not only the popular wishes but the popular preju- 
dices; would, perhaps, delay many excellent arranjy;ements ; 
" but in whatever else it might be deficient, it would not be 
" deficient in force, and if it made mistakes it would be much 
" more likely to find them out in time and correct them.'X^) ^*^ /ft.«*8. 
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The local authority which the Schools Enquiry Commissioners* 
proposed had some intcrestiuL^ features. It was to be eith«r a 
provincial or a county board. If provincial, " the Registrar- 
Gencrars divisions" were to bo taken as a basis^ and the 
lx)ard was to be constituted of an " Official District Commis- 
sioner " appointed by the Cliarity Commission, nnd " six or 
eight unpaid district commissioners appointed by the Crown 
from tfio residents in the division." (*) But this was only 
recommended as a pis aUer ; what the Commission really desired 
to se?; was a much more popular and representjitive board. 
They shrank indeed fix)m proposing " the compulsory formation " 
of such a board in every county, but suggested that its existence 
was a point which might be left for local decision. (-) If a 
county determined to liave a board then it might be constituted 
either by indirect or direct election. If by indirect, they pro- 
posed " to take the chairman of the boards of guardians, and to 
" add to these half their number nominated by the Crown." 
But their decided preference was for a board " constituted by 
direct election " with the " members elected by the ratepayers " 
balanced by " half as many moro membei's nominated by the 
Crown " and the official district commisaioner as a meml>er 
ex oficio. (^) " Towns of 100,000 inhabitants or more " were to 
be allowed " to withdraw from the jurisdiction of the provincial 
'* boards and rank as provinces of themselves." These urban 
boards were to be formed of " a certain number of members 
named by the trustees of all the larger endowed schools and 
an equal number added by tlic town council," together with 
the ex-ofjicio commissioners. 

We may further mention as a matter of more than mere 
historical interest that a similar view as t; the need and value 
of local authorities had been expressed six years earlier, in 1861, 
by. the Commission on Popular Education presided over by the 
Duke of Newcastle. They recommended (*) that ineverj'^ county 
or division of a county a county boaivl of education should be 
appointed, and(^) that every cori)oi-ate town of more than 40,000 
inhabitants might appoint a borough board of educati'^n which 
was not to exceed six persons, not more than two to be ministers 
of religion. This was proj^osed in the interests of decentrali- 
sation, and to escape from " the enormous complication in the 
" (London) office due to the central system." Again, in 1884, 
the Royal Commission on Technical Instiniction said, in agree- 
ment with their predecessors, " It is to be desired that in the 
proposed reorganisation of local government, powers should be 
given to important local bodies, like the pix)posed county 
boards and the municipal corporations, to originate and 
support secondary and technical scJiools in confonnity with 
the public opinion for the time being of their constituents.''^) 
We are warranted then in saying that a local authority was the 
ideal of successive Commiasions dealing with elementary, 
technical, and secondarj' education respectively, and to this 
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authority they looked for the organisation of education and its 
adaptation to the special needs of each district. And this 
expectation is one well justified by experier ce. Here we need 
only call attention to the report of our Assistant Commissioner, 
Mr. Findlay, on "Secondary Education in the United States 
" and in Canada/' especially in its illustration of the position 
that, " while elementary education may properly be imposed 
" upon a nation, the higher education ought only to be organised 
'' in rej<[)onse to the people's demand, and hence it ought to be 
" mainly under popular contr(»l."(^) He sharply points the 0) Mr. Pindiaj, 
moral by noticing the evils which have befallen over-centralised ^' '^' ~^' 
Germany, and the elasticity and adaptability which have been 
attained in America under " popular control and popular 
support." He further thinks that the centralised system tends 
to the pixxluction of men disqualified by their education for 
aljsorption — or disinclined to it, even where it is most desirable 
— into any form of manual industry, but that the experience of 
America shows that Secondary Education popularly organised 
and administered avoids this unfortunate result. 

25. We may assume, then, as conceded by imiversal consent, Peoblbmbtobb 
that local authorities of some kind are necessary, but it is when ■oi'^">« 
we come to consider of what kind that our difficulties begin. We 
have here repeated many of the problems we met witli in the 
case of the central authority; but their solution is a still 
harder task owing to the much greater complexity of the factors 
which have to be employed. Thus a local authority must be suited 
to its locnlity, and localities differ in many respects, especially in ' 
such cardinal matters as aggregation and distribution of popu- 
lation, social and industrial condition, presence or absence of 
great towns, the character and traditions of public life, the 
ease or the difficulty with which this life can be expressed 
and realised, the paucity or abundance of schools or educational 
endowments, the accessibility of schools or possible school situa- 
tions to the outlying districts, the homogeneity or the difference 
of the various parts or populations of which it may be composed. 
These were matters which had to be patiently analysed and 
considered before we could articulate even the skeleton of a 
possible local authority. And this done we were confronted 
by difficulties of an altogether different order. The Schools 
Enquiry Commissioners were harassed by poverty ; we are 
embarrassed by riches. They could find no local body sufficiently 
representative in character and important in function that could 
be made the nucleus of the organisation, and so they had, as it 
were, to extemporise one. And we have it on Mr. Richmond's 
authority that it was because there were then *' no representative 
" bodies covering sufficiently large areas,'X*) that the provision i^^j^tigSJ^ttae 
for local authorities was omitted from the Bill of 1869. But onCharitrOna- 
now we find the field occupied with representative bodies which aai. inthii ' 
either have had educational functions thrust upon them or have Svidra^^S^^ 
voluntarily assumed such functions, or have been expressly p™i*'<»iw». 
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